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WHO’S WHO 


Mscr. EpwarD A. FREKING is National Secretary 
of Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade. Educated at 
Mount St. Mary’s Seminary of the West, Xavier 
University, the University of Fribourg, Monsignor 
Freking has specialized in apologetical and mission- 
ary methods. Beside directing the Mission Crusade, 
he serves as professor of homiletics and special 
apologetics at Mount St. Mary’s and is director of 
the convert movement in the Cincinnati Archdio- 
cese. . . . ROBERT C. HARTNETT, S.J., is engaged in 
graduate work in the department of political and 
social science at Fordham University. He was in 
England from 1935 to 1939, and followed the awak- 
ening awareness of Britain’s population plight as 
it came home to the British on the eve of war... . 
JOHN C. LECLAIR is professor of Social Science at 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn, and is a frequent 
contributor to American and European periodicals, 
especially on Latin America and the Far East. His 
view of Congressional criticism gives a timely 
warning. ... BENJAMIN L. MASSE, Associate Editor, 
found inspiration from letters received on a former 
article to carry further the discussion on whether 
or not Catholic ideals can coincide practically with 
secular social reform. He finds we are traveling the 
same road for different reasons and with different 
destinations. . . . NINA FEpOROVA has written two 
memorable and charming novels, The Family and 
The Children. She was born in South Russia, at- 
tended the University of Petrograd; at the out- 
break of the Revolution, she moved to Manchuria 
and China. In 1938, she and her family came to the 
United States. We welcome this distinguished au- 
thor to AMERICA. 
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COMMENT 











AS the Gripsholm, painted in the bright blue and 
yellow of neutral Sweden, sailed with her 1,500 
evacuees up the Narrows of New York Harbor on 
the glorious summer afternoon of August 25, her 
American passengers burst into the national an- 
them as they sighted the Statue of Liberty; and 
many of them, said the reports, wept as they 
looked upon it. “With indescribably keen anticipa- 
tion,” said the Ambassador to Japan, Joseph C. 
Grew, he had looked forward to that moment. The 
hundreds of stories of mental agony and physical 
maltreatment and torture carried in the memories 
of those passengers from the Far East will, doubt- 
less, never be fully told. At present they are muf- 
fled by the restraint of a prudence-inspired silence. 
These can wait, until a more opportune time. 
Closer to our purpose now is the knowledge of 
what our liberty means to those who have been 
cruelly deprived of its benefits and its protection; 
their appreciation of its benefits. We are moved by 
the sight of the emotion these war-tossed passen- 
gers displayed. We are, as a rule, much less moved 
by the assaults that take place daily upon the 
foundations of that liberty by the quiet assumption 
of sheer pagan principles in our schools, our popu- 
lar literature, our practical politics. If liberty is to 
be preserved, we must keep the lifeline open to the 
Divine source from which it flows. 


STEADILY, as the record piles up from the Nazi- 
dominated countries, does our understanding grow 
clearer of the price to be paid by Christianity in 
the event of an Axis victory. The purely nominal 
escape such a victory pretends to offer from Red 
Bolshevism is of scant weight against the reality of 
what the Brown Bolshevism purposes to impose 
upon a prostrate world. In plain words, this truth 
was stated by Archbishop Mooney of Detroit, at 
the opening in Washington of the Inter-American 
Seminar on Social Studies. “A victory in this war 
for the forces of Nazi-inspired aggression,” said 
the Archbishop, “would drive Christians under- 
ground for generations in the conquered countries. 
In the twilight of western civilization, the followers 
of Christ would again become a gens lucifuga—a 
people forbidden the light of day—by those whom 
Pius XI, in 1937, branded as the “deniers and de- 
stroyers of the Christian West.” Recognition of 
the menace to Christianity does not imply a Uto- 
pian or crusade-like attitude toward the war. “If 
we win the war—and it is impossible for us to con- 
ceive defeat in such a cause—we shall still,” ob- 
served the Archbishop, “have to struggle for a 
truly Christian peace; it will not follow automati- 
cally from a victory in arms.” The spiritual strug- 
gle will be as terrific as the struggle with arms. 
We cannot afford to be “too late with too little.” 
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FOR all our admitted American “realism,’’ our 
Liberal brethren are very loathe to face unpleasant 
facts, particularly when they happen to be reli- 
gious facts. Evidence of this appeared recently in 
reviews of a prominent book, Argentina, the Life 
Story of a Nation, by John W. White. Detailing 
various ways we Americans have adopted of how 
not to win friends in the South, Mr. White makes 
a capital point of the fact that we “insult the edu- 
cated, cultured, devout and haughty Argentines by 
sending them Protestant missionaries (400 were 
there recently at once), and this to one of the most 
loyally Roman Catholic countries in the world.” 
This much notice of a most important point was 
given in a New York Times review for August 21, 
but the two extended reviews, both in the Times 
Book Review and the New York Herald Tribune 
Books, for August 23, make absolutely no mention 
of this very crucial difficulty. John Erskine, writing 
in this Review (Misguided Preachers Bring Dis- 
cord to South America, July 4) spoke strongly and 
from first-hand experience on this very short- 
sighted policy. Whether our diplomats, official or 
unofficial, like the situation or not is not the point. 
The point is that under all the economic and diplo- 
matic dickerings that go on between us and the 
South Americas, under all the talk of wheat and 
meat and business transactions and tariffs, the 
open chasm that must be bridged is a cultural, and 
that means fundamentally a religious, one. The 
stupid policy of not even seeing this problem, or 
the timid policy of fearing to mention it, will never 
go far toward developing good neighborliness. 
True, religious difficulties are ticklish ones, but let 
our diplomats and writers, whose job it is to guide 
and inform us, at least do us the honest service of 
facing the undoubted, if, to them, unwelcome fact 
that we have to deal with the nations below the 
Rio Grande from the viewpoint of Catholic culture 
—and that means Catholics in the key positions. 


LABOR DAY comes this year to a nation grimly 
busy at the tasks of war. While celebrations will 
be held here and there, they will be on a smaller 
scale than in years past, and most of the tradi- 
tional holiday atmosphere will be absent. Labor is 
too busy turning out the planes, tanks, ships and 
guns needed to win the war to stop and number its 
achievements. All in all, it can be proud of those 
achievements, since much of the credit for the fine 
production records of the past twelve months 
rightly belongs to the men who man the machines. 
But organized labor cannot rest satisfied with the 
past. The future lies ahead of it, and that future 
holds several critical challenges. There is, first of 
all, the challenge to all-out production, to do away 
completely with every work-stoppage which hin- 




















ders or delays final victory over our enemies. In 
the second place, there is the challenge to close 
ranks and present to the public a spectacle of fra- 
ternal unity. Thirdly, there is the challenge to 
purge labor’s ranks of those minority elements who 
seek to use the unions for their own financial or 
ideological ends. And finally, there is the challenge 
to rise superior to class interest and reveal that en- 
lightened type of industrial statesmanship which 
the country needs so badly from both labor and 
management. We congratulate labor, then, on the 
achievements of the past, and in the future that lies 
ahead, wish it well. 


AT the request of President Roosevelt, Senator 
George, Chairman of the Finance Committee, has 
introduced an amendment to the Social Security 
Act whereby $7,500,000 would be made available 
to the Children’s Bureau for “special needs of 
mothers and children arising from war conditions.” 
Part of this money would be used for maternity 
care for the wives of service men, a new departure 
in the activities of the Children’s Bureau made im- 
perative by the war. According to the Bureau’s 
Director, Miss Katherine Lenroot, thirty-eight 
States have requested Federal aid to care for these 
women. Another portion of the appropriation 
would be devoted to alleviating the intolerable con- 
ditions that now exist in trailer camps, war-indus- 
try centers and other overcrowded areas. In his 
message to Senator George, the President wrote: 
It is my hope that in making our supreme war 
effort, parents and citizens will be at all times on 
guard to see that children are safeguarded to the 
utmost from the dangers of wartime and equipped 
to use and to cherish the freedom which we shall 
make secure for them. 
When it is realized that, according to the War 
Manpower Commission, one-third of the nation’s 
housewives will be engaged in war work by 1943, 
there will be little objection to the amendment re- 
quested by the President. If allotted, the money will 
be disbursed as grants in aid to the States. 


AXIOMATIC is the fact that the whole is equal to 
the sum of all its parts. At least, it is in everything 
save in many modern novels. There we run across 
this very strange phenomenon. From an agglomer- 
ation of characters who are simply so many heels, 
and who go through a series of situations in which 
they comport themselves like so many heels, we 
are supposed to arrive, somehow or other, at a con- 
clusion, at a total effect that is noble and fine. 
Democracy and all the sacred and God-given rights 
and duties that underlie the right kind of it, is a 
noble and fine thing; but when we are asked to 
catch its flavor and deepen our appreciation of it 
by following the wallowings of a hero who would 
be clapped into an asylum in any decent commu- 
nity, we become positively nauseated. This is hap- 
pening in all too many of the present flock of 
novels on the war; if the hero hates the Nazis 
vocally and profanely enough, if he throws out his 
chest (and his conscience) and orates his love for 


democracy, then he is a real, honest-to-goodness, 
admirable American, though no self-respecting pig 
would care to supply him with the bacon for his 
eggs. If you doubt our word for this trend in mueh 
modern fiction, read (or rather, don’t read—take 
our warning for the fact) a novel soon to be pub- 
lished, which is “the first great book of World War 
II,” one which shows “new qualities in the defini- 
tion of an American’’—so runs the mendacious 
blurb. It is a foul story, and if that’s what is meant 
by being an American, then the war is lost, or 
rather, not worth winning. We have one suggestion 
to the publishers: the title of the book is The Sound 
of an American—we suggest that the title ought 
to refer to another organ of sense—the smell. 


NEWS of the untimely death of the Most Rev. Juan 
Errazuriz Subercaseaux, Archbishop of Serena, in 
Chile, came with special poignancy to the members 
of this Staff. In 1939 when he came to this country 
on behalf of the Chilean Catholic Relief, following 
the devastating earthquake of that year, he made 
the editorial offices of AMERICA his headquarters, 
and last winter, while in the United States to at- 
tend the Congress of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine at Philadelphia, renewed his pleasant as- 
sociation with us. Only forty-six years old when 
he died in an automobile accident on August 17, 
Archbishop Subercaseaux had already made a pre- 
cious contribution to the Catholic life of Chile, 
especially in the field of education and the promo- 
tion of the liturgy, and the future was bright with 
promise of still greater things to come. Humanly 
speaking, his death is a tragic loss to the Arch- 
diocese of Serena and to the whole Chilean church, 
but we are consoled in the knowledge that his ur- 
bane, Christlike ways and his self-sacrificing zeal 
for souls will continue to inspire his co-workers. 


JOHN JONES pays income taxes, and on “time.” 
Thus he pays a 1941 income tax out of his 1942 
income. Not only Beardsley Ruml, Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, but also 
the United States Treasury and the Senate Finance 
Committee would like to see Mr. Jones pay as he 
goes. Of their three plans, it now looks as though 
Jones will follow the last, that adopted by the Sen- 
ate Committee. Accordingly, during 1943, Jones’ 
employer will collect “at the source” 5 per cent of 
Jones’ wage and salary payments, and hand it over 
to Uncle Sam who thus “withholds” it. Jones of 
course will also pay regular tax on his 1942 income, 
but in 1944 will be credited for as much of his 1943 
income tax as has already been paid through the 
withholding process. In fact he might even get a 
refund. Mr. Ruml’s rejected plan would forgive 
Jones his 1941 tax completely, and start him pay- 
ing as he goes immediately. The Treasury would 
have compromised: let Jones pay as he goes by 
skipping 1941 for his normal tax, and for the first 
bracket of surtaxes ($2,000), but have Jones pay 
up by instalments all surtaxes above that figure 
for the omitted year. 
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APPEARING before the Senate District of Colum- 
bia Committee, which is holding hearings on a bill 
to exempt religious properties from taxation, the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Ready, General Secre- 
tary of the N.C.W.C., warned that the present tax 
policies of the District of Columbia would set a 
precedent and start a trend “not in keeping with 
American tradition.” He appealed to the members 
of the Committee to show clearly that the Govern- 
ment encourages “the growth and continued ac- 
tivity of private agencies in fields of social activ- 
ity.” Meanwhile in Louisville, Ky., the City Council 
was reported preparing to approve a plan to tax all 
church-owned property used for commercial pur- 
poses. 


EVIDENCE of the determined opposition of the 
Belgian Hierarchy to the pagan theories of Nazism 
is contained in a recent dispatch from London to 
the Religious News service. Cardinal Van Roey has 
laid down conditions governing funeral Masses for 
Belgian soldiers killed in the fighting on the east- 
ern front which effectively preclude any suspicion 
that the Church is in sympathy with the “new 
order.” The family must request the Mass, and not 
some political group. No act of a political or secu- 
lar character is permitted and strict liturgical pre- 
scriptions must be followed. Unless all the condi- 
tions are complied with, no priest is permitted to 
celebrate the Mass. In his attitude toward the Ger- 
man conqueror, the Archbishop of Malines evokes 
memories of the great Cardinal Mercier with whom 
he was associated, as Vicar General, during the 
first World War. 


AT a recent launching ceremony in a California 
shipyard, tribute was paid to the memory of Peter 
Hardeman Burnett, the State’s first Governor. A 
story carried by the N.C.W.C. News Service recalls 
that seven years after his inauguration as Gover- 
nor in 1849, Peter Burnett became a convert to the 
Catholic Church. Later on, in a book, The Path 
Which Led a Protestant Lawyer to the Catholic 
Church, he told how he became convinced of the 
truth of Catholicism after reading the account of a 
debate between Archbishop Purcell of Cincinnati 
and the head of the Campbellite Church to which 
he belonged. 


UNDER the leadership of the late Dom John Chap- 
man, great English Benedictine, scholars have 
finally concluded that Saint Benedict died in the 
year 547 rather than the traditionally accepted 
542. It is coincidental that the celebration of the 
fourteenth centenary of the Saint’s death has been 
postponed to 1947 because of the war. 


UNDER the patronage of the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop Joseph Schrembs, the Catholic Biblical As- 
sociation held its sixth general meeting at Cleve- 
land on September 1 and 2. The delegates devoted 
a great deal of time to problems connected with 
the forthcoming revision of the Old Testament, a 
work which has been in progress for four years. 
It was announced that the Association’s revision 
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of the New Testament has been very favorably re- 
ceived and that more than 600,000 copies have been 
sold since its publication in May, 1941. A commen- 
tary on the revised edition, intended to serve as a 
guide to a better understanding of the New Testa- 
ment, has just been published under the Associa- 
tion’s auspices. 


TWO committees have been established in New 
York City to assist students coming from Latin- 
American countries to study at Catholic universi- 
ties and colleges. According to an announcement 
of the Inter-American Section of the Department 
of Education, N.C.W.C., a committee at Manhattan 
College, under the direction of Brother Adrian 
Lewis, F.S.C., will welcome men students. Women 
students will receive similar aid from a committee 
at Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart un- 
der the chairmanship of Mother Grace C. Dam- 
mann, President. This year, the N.C.W.C. unit has 
arranged scholarships for thirty new students at 
thirteen Catholic universities. Almost all of the 
132 students who held scholarships last year are 


expected to return. 


AGAINST the attempts of the puppet Croat Gov- 
ernment to force members of the Orthodox Church 
to join the Catholic Church, the Croat Hierarchy 
has taken a vigorous stand. In a courageous state- 
ment issued at Zagreb, the Bishops condemned the 
pseudo-religious zeal of the Government and stated 
the position of the Church in the following unmis- 
takable terms: 
In the Catholic Church, only those can be received 
who decide to enter it of their own free will and 
from their own conviction of the truth of the Cath- 
olic doctrines and who have conformed in full with 
the Church’s doctrine. 
The Prelates made it clear that they, and they 
alone, have the authority to deal with questions 
relating to the conversion of the Orthodox. 


IN the third year of the war, the English Catholic 
Truth Society sold 1,580,218 pamphlets and leaflets, 
the highest total in its fifty-seven years of exis- 
tence. Devotional pamphlets far outsold all others, 
with dogmatic subjects second in demand. Heading 
individual sales, as it has in years past, A Simple 
Prayer Book sold 144,225 copies. Among the twen- 
ty-eight pamphlets added to the list during the past 
twelve months were several written expressly for 
the Polish and Czech soldiers stationed in England. 


AN important expansion of the Fordham Univer- 
sity Graduate School in the field of economic re- 
search has just been announced by the Rev. Robert 
I. Gannon, S.J., President of the University. Under 
the direction of Dr. Friedrich Baerwald, Assistant 
Professor of Economics, the new Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research will have as its primary objective 
the clarification of “concepts and facts relative to 
the national income.” Since the problem of a just 
distribution of income is fundamental to a solution 
of the social problem, the sponsors of this program 
hope to make a substantial contribution to eco- 
nomic reconstruction in the post-war world. 




















THE NATION AT WAR 


RECENT war activities in Russia have been main- 
ly in the south. Axis armies in the Caucasus have 
advanced toward the Black Sea ports, especially 
Novorossiisk, which is the best naval base left to 
the Russians since the fall of Sevastopol. Lack of 
aggressiveness is probably the result of having to 
repair roads and railroads, and in exploiting the 
country which has been conquered. A very rich 
agricultural region, about ready for the harvest, has 
been captured. Food is badly needed in Europe. 
Measures to preserve this newly acquired crop 
from being lost, either by fire or from failure to 
reap, is important to the Axis. 

Since the first of August, Axis armies have won 
two notable victories, at Kalatch, and near Klet- 
skaya, west and northwest of Stalingrad. This has 
cleared the west bank of the Don River, and has 
prepared the way for an attack on Stalingrad from 
two directions at once. Its fall appears to be in 
sight. Stalingrad is one of the few important in- 
dustrial cities left to Russia. It is still more im- 
portant as controlling the immense amount of traf- 
fic which moves past it, on the Volga River. 

The Axis has nearly cut off the Lease-Lend route 
coming through Iran. With the loss of the oil and 
food heretofore received from Caucasia, but now 
interrupted, the difficulty of maintaining supplies 
for the Russian armies is materially increased. 

The August 19 raid on Dieppe, by Canadian 
troops, has been claimed by both sides as a victory; 
by the British, because the troops entered Dieppe, 
and by the Germans because they were unable to 
stay there. We may not know for some time what 
benefits, if any, were obtained from this operation. 
The British claim that the experience gained was 
worth the losses incurred. The British learnt some- 
thing about German coast defenses; the Germans, 
also, learnt about British methods. This experience 
business works both ways. 

From available accounts, the German main de- 
fense line was not in Dieppe, but was at least three 
miles inland. At only one point did the Canadians 
get this far, and then they were stopped. If the 
Dieppe raid was of value, similar raids can be ex- 
pected to follow. If it was not valuable, it will not 
be renewed. Future action will indicate what the 
High Command really learned from the Dieppe 
raid. 

Our American Marines are holding in the Solo- 
mon Islands, and have repulsed Japanese attempts 
to oust them. No information has been given out 
as to which islands the Americans are on, nor as to 
whether they occupy entire islands. 

The Japanese have made no offensive move since 
their failure at Midway in the first week of June. 
Expected attacks among the Aleutian Islands, and 
the oft predicted attack on Siberia, have not devel- 
oped. The Japanese have refrained from attacking 
Australia or India. The history of Japan indicates 
that this lull may be only temporary, pending com- 
pletion of preparations for their next major move. 
This may come at any one of several widely sep- 
arated places. CONRAD H. LANZA 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


LAST week, we had here in Washington a new 
experiment in hemisphere relations. It was the 
Inter-American Seminar on Social Studies. The 
point about it was that it was a Catholic seminar, 
that all the delegates from Latin America were 
Catholics, and so were those from Canada and the 
United States. Four languages were spoken official- 
ly: Spanish, Portuguese, English and French. With 
the help of interpreters, the delegates told each 
other of their own special problems in the social 
and economic fields, and of the steps they were tak- 
ing, or hope to take, to solve those problems in 
their respective countries. 

It was probably the first time in the long his- 
tory of our relations with Latin America that a 
complete sense of reality prevailed. I mean when 
it was fully realized that the legal, social and po- 
litical traditions of Latin America are Catholic. 
Hence, there was a full understanding on all sides. 
The delegates spoke the same language of the 
mind, however their tongues differed. 

It was interesting to note that the meeting place 
of understanding was the social Encyclicals of Pius 
XI. One after another of the clerical and lay speak- 
ers from Latin America, educators, statesmen and 
journalists, quoted the doctrine of the Encyclicals 
as part of their habitual knowledge. It is clear that 
this doctrine has entered permanently into the 
social thought of our contemporaries in the south- 
ern continent. 

Two things at least struck me as highly im- 
portant. One is that, unlike what is true of the 
United States, the important positions in industry 
and government in Latin America are held by Cath- 
olics. So the keynote in that sector was a demand 
that Catholics there practise social justice and not 
merely talk about it. They have a glorious oppor- 
tunity to make a continent the laboratory of the 
social thought of the Church. 

The other point concerns Catholics in the United 
States. With infinite tact and politeness, the Latin 
Americans suggested to us that we might well, as 
Catholics, take thought concerning our social re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of the American cap- 
italists in Central and South America. The bitter 
truth is that most of the social problems there— 
bad housing, ill health, poverty, labor exploitation, 
and the like—are primarily caused by an absentee 
ownership which has its seat in North America. 
It is quite understandable that our fellow-Catho- 
lics from Mexico, Central America and South 
America, would like to know how we, from our 
end, are going to cooperate with them in handling 
a situation which they, on their end, are not quite 
equipped to meet. It is, perhaps, an aspect of social 
justice which we in the United States have over- 
looked. 

One final point. The safety of all our countries 
in this hemisphere depends on the degree to which 
we understand each other. It is pretty clear to me, 
at least, after this seminar, that the only clear 
channel that is open for this understanding is the 
Catholic Church. WILFRID PARSONS 
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NOW IT IS OUR TURN TO SAVE 
AND TO MAINTAIN THE MISSIONS 


MSGR. EDWARD A. FREKING 











IS it unpatriotic for Catholic Americans to stop 
and think, now, about the part that our country 
will play in the moral and spiritual reconstruction 
of the after-war world? May fathers and mothers, 
harassed by seven-day working weeks, campaigns 
to save grease and tin and the burden of extra 
taxes, take time out to consider what they and 
their children will do, when peace has come, to 
rebuild such things as religion in a war-torn world? 

it seems to me that Catholic Americans should 
definitely give thought to such matters. Secretary 
of State Hull has, indeed, set a good example in 
this direction by his radio address of July 23, in 
which he did not confine his remarks to the im- 
mediate progress of the war, but talked extensive- 
ly about the program of reconstruction to follow, 
dwelling pointedly on the moral obligations of in- 
dividual nations to contribute to the sum total of 
reconstruction. 

The work of the Catholic Church in saving souls 
has never been less than global in extent. Catho- 
lics in the United States have been growing more 
aware of this fact in recent years, but develop- 
ments since 1939 have brought the missionary 
Church face to face with a crisis that is difficult 
for the average person to grasp. While the United 
States has acknowledged the responsibility of sup- 
plying men and munitions for the defense of free- 
dom in battle areas that encircle the globe, Cath- 
colic Americans have not come fully awake to the 
fact that the Church in this country has had to 
accept responsibility for maintaining the supply- 
lines to four-fifths of all the missionary fields in 
the world. To accomplish this objective, every 
Catholic American who is old enough to read must 
contribute something. And this is no figure of 
speech. 

Missionary leaders of the Church have forbidden 
the publication of statistics on money collected 
during the last two years in the various Christian 
countries for mission support, lest by one dire 
process or another these funds be “frozen” or con- 
fiscated. But if we use the figures for 1938, it can 
be made evident why American help in providing 
funds for present day work and post-war recon- 
struction is so essential. 

To begin, let us study the figures published in 
1938 by the Pontifical Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith. This is the principal of the “mission- 
aid” organizations, though its contributions by no 
means constitute the whole of the foreign mission 
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budget, as we shall see presently. In 1938, the Su- 
preme Council of the Propagation of the Faith re- 
ceived and distributed approximately $3,200,000. 
Three-fifths of this international budget came from 
the British Isles and continental Europe; one-fourth 
came from the United States of America; leaving 
three-twentieths as the contribution of Latin 
America, Asia, the Near East, Canada and the 
scattered islands in the seven seas. 

From what we know of the economic bonds 
which have been saddled upon Europe since 1938 
and of the governmental decrees in Germany, Italy 
and elsewhere, forbidding the exportation of 
money, we may presume that the European con- 
tributions to foreign missions are now scarcely one- 
tenth of the 1938 figure. The other contributors, 
except the United States, are in no position to in- 
crease their contributions. Wherefore, missions 
must look to the United States for the unpaid 
balance of Europe’s portion. In other words, our 
share must be enlarged from one-fourth to ap- 
proximately four-fifths of the total budget for 
foreign missions. In 1938 we gave $870,000. Our 
present contribution to the Propagation of the 
Faith, therefore, ought to be at least $2,500,000. 

Funds received by the Propagation of the Faith 
Society are used only for overhead expenditures 
in the missions. Normally the money is allocated 
to missionary Bishops in all parts of the world, 
according to the size and the needs of their re- 
spective territories. The Bishops, in turn, distribute 
the money for the support of individual mission- 
ary pastors. This money is not used to maintain 
schools or hospitals or orphanages; nor is it used 
to support seminaries and teacher-training schools, 
either in the missionary countries or in the other 
parts of the world; nor does any of it go to the 
religious Orders which supply personnel for the 
foreign fields. The Society of Jesus, for example, 
which has about 500 men from its American prov- 
inces in the foreign missions, must find money for 
their training from other sources. Before the out- 
break of World War II, the Propagation of the 
Faith budget was covering about twelve per cent 
of the total operating cost of Catholic missions. 

The budget for a missionary diocese or vicariate, 
in normal times, may range from $20,000 to $100,- 
000 per year, depending upon the number of mis- 
sionaries and institutions which it must support. 
Living costs vary tremendously in consequence of 
difficulties of transportation, rising and falling cur- 




















rency, famine and other sources of economic dis- 
turbance. “Favorable exchange,” so often thought 
to work invariably to the advantage of the oriental 
missioners, is commonly accompanied by increased 
costs of supplies which more than balance the ex- 
change credits. For example, last year American 
dollars were worth about twenty in Hong Kong 
currency, but bicycles, used by Maryknoll mission- 
ers to cover their field in the Hong Kong region, 
cost a thousand dollars apiece in the local currency. 

The Diocese of Patna (India), staffed by Jesuits 
ot the Chicago Province, afforded an example, last 
year, of increased living costs, without benefit of 
“favorable exchange.” Normally the Patna budget 
was $75,000, but last year the procurator, Father 
John A. Kilian, S.J., put the figure at $100,000 be- 
cause ef rising costs. The items of increase in- 
volved such things as a standard measure of rice— 
eighty pounds in Patna—which rose in price from 
$1.75 to $18.65; a loin-cloth, simplest of the gar- 
ments provided to poor boys and men, which in- 
creased in cost from twenty to sixty-five cents. 

The actual total budget for all foreign missions, 
prior to World War II, was about $24,000,000. 
This included money received by the Propagation 
of the Faith and all the contributions obtained by 
the procurators of the various religious Orders and 
missionary societies in Europe and America. If, 
now, America is to supply the European share in 
this grand total, our contribution will have to be, 
not $6,000,000, but something like $20,000,000. 

Does this seem like an impossible goal of achieve- 
ment? It should not to a people who can reconcile 
themselves to a national debt of a hundred billion 
dollars and to whom the appropriation of $25,000,- 
000 for a single battleship is regarded as a small 
item in the daily business of government. It repre- 
sents an annual contribution of two dollars from 
every Catholic American who is old enough to save 
pennies. 

So much for America’s financial stake in the 
world missions of the Catholic Church. Now let us 
study for a moment the contribution of personnel 
which this country ought to make to the world mis- 
sion forces. According to statistics compiled by 
the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda Fide for 
1941, there were 79,000 priests, Brothers and Sis- 
ters at work in foreign missions under the juris- 
diction of this supreme mission-governing body of 
the Church, constituting the major part of the 
foreign mission army. About one-third of these 
forces had been recruited from the Catholic popu- 
lations of France, Germany, Holland and Belgium, 
in the following order: France, 15 per cent; Ger- 
many, 8 per cent; Holland, 5 per cent; Belgium, 
4.5 per cent. 

Anyone who reads the papers can form a pretty 
good guess as to how much future enlistments of 
missionary personnel from these four countries of 
Europe will be curtailed, but it may be useful to 
recall here just a few facts. 

In France, 2,000 parishes were without priests 
in the Spring of 1941. It was known that, up to 
that time, 17,500 priests were or had been serving 
as soldiers in the army. In Germany, priestly voca- 


tions were reduced thirty-six per cent, and all Cath- 
olic schools had been closed. In Spain, there were 
25,000 children in the city of Madrid alone who 
had not been baptized. In Poland, the Catholic 
priesthood had been scattered into exile, prison 
and elsewhere. At the present time in Germany 
young men and women who wish to join religious 
Orders must obtain special permission from Nazi 
officials, appointed to have charge of such matters. 
Not even parents are allowed to give their consent 
to their own children, if the Nazi party objects. 

It is not likely, therefore, that the European re- 
ligious Orders would be able to continue their con- 
tributions of personnel to the foreign missions even 
if peace were declared immediately. Moreover, it is 
probable that the crop of missionary vocations 
among the Catholic youth of this war generation 
in Europe has been grievously blighted. 

Catholic America’s contributions to the world 
missionary personnel has not kept pace with our 
financial support of the missions, but there has 
been a degree of increase which, in view of all the 
attending circumstances, may be called encourag- 
ing. According to the 1942 edition of A Missionary 
Index of Catholic Americans, compiled by the na- 
tional center of the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade (Cincinnati), there were almost exactly 
2,700 foreign missionaries from this country in 
various parts of the world as of April 1, this year. 
This was a small enough number, in comparison 
with the figures that measure our forces under 
arms, and it constituted less than five per cent of 
the world missionary personnel. But the important 
fact about this item of statistics is that it showed 
an increase of more than nine per cent since 1940, 
indicating a vitality of mission-consciousness and 
mission spirit among the Catholic people of our 
country. However, we have not overdone ourselves. 

America has shown her readiness to serve the 
cause of freedom throughout the world. There is 
no greater freedom than that which comes with 
Christianity. America has proclaimed her desire to 
serve, in charity, all the needy peoples of earth. 
But there are none more needy than those who 
have not received the fulness of the Gospel of 
Christ. And the charity of those who labor to re- 
lieve this need, said the late missionary Pontiff, 
Pius XI, “surpasses any other works or testimonials 
of charity, as the mind surpasses the body; heaven, 
earth; eternity, time.” 

Americans are getting accustomed to the idea 
that our people have a destiny bigger than our 
national prosperity. Catholics must view this des- 
tiny in a missionary light. But Catholics may not 
lose sight of the fact that the Christian Faith has 
the right to be world-wide. That is the way that 
Christ wants it. Christians are under mandate to 
spread the Gospel—“to make disciples”—in all na- 
tions. Moreover, the teaching of Saint Paul regard- 
ing the Church of Christ shows that Catholics 
everywhere must regard themselves as members 
of one Mystical Body. If the Asiatic member suf- 
fers, all suffer. If the American member is weak, 
the whole body is weak. On this last thought the 
whole thesis depends. America must not be weak. 
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BRITAINS DWINDLING BIRTHRATE 
IS THE EMPIRE'S DIREST THREAT 
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THERE will always be an England—but will there 
always be Englishmen to people it? The greatest 
tragedy of the beleaguered isle is not that she 
failed to produce enough arms to strike down her 
enemy when he launched his attack in 1939. The 
real and irreparable tragedy of Britain is that she 
failed to produce enough Britons to produce arms 
and to wield them in defense of their homeland and 
the Empire. The British are beginning to unmask 
the real fifth-columnists who have put her in grave 
peril. Early in June, Professor F. A. E. Crew, wear- 
ing the uniform of a brigadier general, declared in 
London that this war was not a conflict of armies 
but a battle of birthrates. In this battle the Eng- 
lish nation finds itself at a disadvantage. 

Britain awoke in 1936 to the sorrow she had 
prepared for herself. Leading articles began to ap- 
pear in the Times entitled “Fewer Britons in Fu- 
ture” and “The Dwindling Family.” What popula- 
tion experts had revealed in technical monographs 
began to seep into print in the daily press. The 
Population Statistics Act came into force in July, 
1938, as evidence that the Government was begin- 
ning to take notice of the need of intelligent action, 
if the impending decline in population were to be 
arrested. But like France’s Code de la Famille of 
July 29, 1939, the intervention of the British Gov- 
ernment came a generation too late. 

What prospects did population experts like A. M. 
Carr-Saunders, Enid Charles, David Glass and 
others present to the British public from 1936 on? 
A writer in the Times, summarizing the data then 
available, predicted a fall in the population of Eng- 
land and Wales from forty millions to thirty-three 
millions within the forty-year period 1936-1976, 
and to twenty millions by the year 2036, a century 
ahead. A decline amounting to over one-sixth in 
the total population within a generation was a har- 
rowing prospect in itself, but its implications sound- 
ed even worse. The ratio of young to old in 1936 
was computed at three to one; by 1981 it was en- 
visioned as falling to one to one. It was small com- 
fort to know that in the whole of Europe only 
Russia, Italy and Bulgaria were maintaining their 
populations at par, for politically, England’s only 
formidable European friend was France. And 
France, like her ally, had a total population of only 
forty millions and a fertility rate only a little bet- 
ter than that of England and Wales, and like theirs, 
below the replacement rate. Marshal Pétain later, 
fn broadcasting the announcement of the surrender 
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of France, gave as one decisive factor in the fall of 
France her small birthrate. The total population of 
Germany alone was usually given at sixty-five mil- 
lions, to which Hitler was adding by the simple ex- 
pedient of conquest. Italy had forty millions. In 
sheer numbers of human beings the Axis nations 
were ominously overshadowing the democracies. 
And, as was said recently at Harvard, wars are 
still fought by men. Not only in Great Britain but 
in Australia and in New Zealand the Empire’s man- 
power was dying out. 

The actual course of the war, with only populous 
Russia able to make a showing against the Axis on 
the field of battle in Europe and teeming China in 
Asia, has shown that the wealth of a nation still 
consists of the millions of human beings on whose 
patriotism rests its hope of successful defense. If, 
as is alleged, England could not spare more men 
from the defense of the Isle for the defense of 
Hongkong, Singapore, Burma and North Africa, 
the reason is her low-water mark in the reservoir 
of men. 

How did such a dwindling of the present genera- 
tion overtake England? For a century, two relent- 
less forces have been waging a winning attack on 
the large-family structure. Industrialism has made 
children more and more an economic burden. Eng- 
land’s leading part in the process of industrializa- 
tion has left her with more of its scars than any 
other country. Perhaps the most hideous of these 
scars is the damaged status of the family. The 
other destructive agent was eugenic propaganda. 
Malthusianism became Neo-Malthusianism, and 
from Queen Victoria to Marie Stopes discourage- 
ment of large families became more and more open 
and aggressive until it became a fixed idea that no 
self-respecting family of ordinary means would 
have more than two children. All the emphasis was 
put on keeping Englishmen from being born. This 
propaganda, in conjunction with the many social, 
economic and medical factors whose relevance it 
inflated to justify the eugenic outcry, has won too 
total a victory. First the statisticians of insurance 
companies and then academic students of popula- 
tion trends pointed out that the sociologist’s warn- 
ing of “standing room only” was several genera- 
tions out-of-date. There were going to be many 
vacant seats in the near future. 

In England the actual decrease in the birthrate 
became pronounced in the period 1870-1930. It was 
obscured by the circumstance that the total popu- 




















lation was still increasing. A man with a high sal- 
ary might up to a certain point keep adding to his 
savings account although his salary was being 
yearly reduced. But the time will come when he 
cannot save and will have to make inroads on his 
savings. Similarly, the decline in Britain’s birth- 
rate, concealed somewhat by the accompanying 
decline in mortality, presaged an absolute decline 
in the total population before very long. The decade 
1911-1921, during which England went through the 
first World War, played havoc with her population. 
The increase in those years was only 1.8 millions, 
as against an increase of 3.5 millions in each of the 
preceding decades of 1891-1901 and 1901-1911. 

If England had bounced back to her pre-war 
birthrate in the decade 1921-1931, she would now 
have many more men and women in the vigor of 
youth, and many more growing into young man- 
hood and young womanhood each year as the war 
progresses. Instead she failed to come out of her 
population nose-dive after the last war. In 1921 
birth-control clinics began to take the field until 
today they dot the whole country. Only 2.0 millions 
were added to Britain’s population in the years 
1921-1931. When we realize that Japan during that 
same decade was adding to her population at the 
enormous rate of 700,000 new births in excess of 
deaths every year, we get a clue to England’s in- 
ability any longer to dominate the Orient. The 
same few million British men of fighting age can- 
not at one and the same time be guarding the island 
fortress, be producing munitions in factories, and 
be fighting on five continents and on seven seas. 
There are just too many Japs and Germans for the 
British. To make her plight more tragic, this war, 
like the last, will again accelerate the deathrate 
and slow down the birthrate (especially in view of 
women working in factories), thus making further 
inroads from both ends on Britain’s already de- 
pleted younger generations. 

Plainly, in adopting the small-family system the 
industrial democracies have taken the wrong road. 
For the social acceptance of the two-child family as 
the eugenic ideal provides an effective way of put- 
ting ourselves and democracy out of business. 

Why will not the two-child family maintain a 
population at its present volume? If every baby 
girl born into this world would live to the child- 
bearing age, if every girl married while of child- 
bearing age, and if every married woman became 
the mother of two children, a nation could theo- 
retically maintain its numbers at their present fig- 
ure. It would not grow, except by increasing lon- 
gevity, but each generation would replace itself. 
But neither in England nor elsewhere are these 
conditions fulfilled, nor can they be. Some baby 
girls die before puberty; some women do not marry 
at all, or do not marry while of child-bearing age; 
and some married women do not, and many cannot, 
have as many as two children. To begin with, per- 
haps one marriage in ten is physiologically sterile. 
In England in 1930-32 married women were bear- 
ing children at the rate of 2.22 per woman. It was 
computed that to keep the population from falling 
they would have had to bear on an average 2.74 


children. In simple arithmetic the English were 
falling short of reproducing themselves at a rate of 
twenty per cent each generation. As late as 1937, 
when England was making an economic recovery, 
her net reproduction rate was only 0.782, whereas 
1.0 is required to recruit new citizens to replace 
those whom mortality is continually calling out of 
the ranks of the living. In America, immigration 
aside, we have not been biologically self-supporting 
since perhaps 1860, and certainly not since 1900. 

That poverty does not explain low birthrates can 
be seen in the fact that the British professional 
classes were failing by fifty per cent to replace 
themselves. Professor Carr-Saunders, having care- 
fully evaluated the commonly alleged causes of 
low birthrates (social, economic, medical and psy- 
chological) has come forward with the most out- 
spoken statement of the root of the trouble: 

Although changes in amount and age of marriage 

are of no great importance [in raising birthrates], 

quite the contrary is true of attitude to marriage. 

For upon this attitude to marriage depends the end 

to which it is directed. No institution has been so 

degraded and vulgarized as marriage; it would al- 

most seem as though all the artifices known to a 

sensational press and to a commercialized literature 

have been employed to emphasize every aspect of 
marriage except the duties which it imposes and 
the opportunities of self-discipline which it offers. 

What sort of guidance have young people today 

when they approach the age of marriage? /t is as 

certain as anything can be that, where families are 
voluntary, a@ community in which marriage is re- 
garded as it is today in western civilization, will die 
out. For it is held up to be no more than a mode of 
self-gratification. Those who are concerned about 
the small-family problem should address themselves 
earnestly to a reform of the outlook upon marriage. 

If this outlook is changed, the parental instinct may 

grow stronger and the power of attraction exercised 

by superficial and short-run satisfactions may grow 
less. 

This is fundamental. It would be a mistake of the 
first magnitude to suppose that no more is needed 
than to smooth the path to parenthood by removing 
disabilities under which parents suffer. For, if mar- 
ried people are to have children, they must desire 
them; they cannot be bribed into parenthood... . No 
less than a social revolution is necessary. (World 
Population, 1936, pp. 256-7. Italics inserted.) 

In other words, Professor Carr-Saunders fore- 
saw that a transformation of our whole scheme of 
life will gradually have to be accomplished. He 
shares the view of Professor Carle Zimmerman of 
Harvard, that in all social adjustments, the question 
which we must place first and foremost day in and 
day out is this one: “How will this affect the fam- 
ily?” Everything else must come second. The fam- 
ily must be placed where it by nature belongs, in 
the center of society, and all other institutions must 
be brought into a healthy relationship to it. Cicero 
had a beautiful phrase for the family, calling it the 
seminarium civitatis, the nursery-garden of the 
state. Of that garden in industrial democracies a 
vicious propaganda and vicious social growths have 
made a dust-bowl. Statesmanship in England and 
America has the responsibility of reversing the 
downward trend in the replenishment of a nation’s 
most precious natural resources, the human per- 
sonalities who call it their homeland. 
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CURRENT CARPING AT CONGRESS 
HAS A DANGEROUS UNDERTONE 


JOHN C. LeCLAIR 














IN recent months, Congress has been repeatedly 
arraigned before the bar of public opinion. There 
have been nation-wide protests against the so- 
called pension grab, the X-cards for Congressmen, 
and, of late, its apparent inability to function ef- 
ficiently in devising legislation for the war effort. 

There has been considerable press comment on 
these criticisms of Congress. There has also been 
some attempt to contrast the present situation with 
a past wherein, so it is claimed, the high caliber of 
our lawmakers precluded criticism of the present 
type. Apart from the tendency to magnify the im- 
portance of things gone by, to judge a period in the 
past in terms of its highlights, the facts are not 
altogether in accord with this last. The American 
public has rarely been hesitant in expressing its 
opinion. War congresses in particular have come in 
for more than their share of censure both for doing 
what they did and not doing what, according to 
their constituents, should have been done. 

In the past, however, with occasional exceptions 
there has been a definite pattern in the editorial 
criticism of Congress. The Administration papers 
have invariably pointed with pride to the activities 
of their Party; the opposition has viewed with 
alarm. 

Today, on the other hand, most of the papers, 
irrespective of political affiliation, appear to have 
joined in castigating Congress for its apparent mis- 
deeds. This is so much a break with the past as to 
raise the question as to its cause. Is it merely in- 
dicative of a natural impatience on the part of the 
people of the country eager to see concrete evi- 
dence of our participation in the war? Is it expres- 
sive of the usual contempt of the average voter for 
the political motivation which appears to set the 
pace in Congress, despite the needs of the moment? 
Or more serious, is it the product of any uncon- 
scious tendency to contrast unfavorably the appar- 
ent ineptness of a large, unwieldy political body 
with the efficiency claimed for the one-man control 
of the new order? 

As stated, war congresses of the past have been 
the object of much criticism despite the presence 
of fabled legislative figures. Typical are the follow- 
ing excerpts from nineteenth-century editorials. 

The Twelfth Congress, which was predominantly 
Republican, carried us into the second war with 
Great Britain. The Federalists being in a minority, 
we discover the New York Evening Post, a Feder- 
alist paper, editorializing as follows in its issue of 
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January 12, 1812: “How rapid the march to Can- 
ada! Early in the Spring the army was to start. The 
volunteer bill is nothing, passed or rejected. About 
1,500 officers will be almost the only additional 
force that is to pull down the walls of Quebec. 
What warriors, what Statesmen! Must not the peo- 
ple ’ere long be delivered from such rulers.” 

The Twenty-ninth Congress, in power at the 
time of the Mexican War of 1846, had a slight ma- 
jority of Democrats in the Senate and complete 
Democratic control in the House. The New York 
Morning Herald, an independent journal, had this 
to say in an editorial of June 25, 1846: “Both 
houses of Congress resumed business yesterday, 
but as usual accomplished nothing. In the Senate, 
the expenses of the Mexican War, the military af- 
fairs of the country, and the patent bill were under 
consideration, but after a short session, the Senate 
went into executive session.” Again in an editorial 
of August 13 of the same year: “The doings of 
Congress never give more than a grain of gold to 
a mountain of sand.” 

The Fifty-fifth Congress, which voted for war 
with Spain on April 24-25, 1898, was predominant- 
ly Republican. An editorial of May 23, 1898 in the 
New York Times, likewise Republican, stated: 


Two years ago, when the recognition of the Republic 
of Cuba first began to be demanded, whoever de- 
manded it seriously and not for buncombe was 
bound to consider that it would bring war, and if he 
was a sensible being, to make some preparation for 
war. None of the advocates of interference dreamed 
of making any preparations for effective interfer- 
ence, and we are now in the position of making a 
war which we cannot prosecute with a tithe of the 
efficiency we could readily have secured. The Demo- 
crats in Congress resisted the making of the most 
effective preparations for war after war was actu- 
ally upon us. In this, it is true, they had the coopera- 
tion of many Republicans, and the deferment of the 
bill to increase the army to 104,000 men was not a 
party action. Both parties are responsible for the 
experiment we are about to undertake, novel in the 
history of mankind, except for our experience in the 
Mexican war, of invading a foreign country without 
any considerable force of professional soldiers. But 
the Democrats in Congress have been conspicuous 
in their efforts to cripple effective preparations for 
war, either military or financial. They have been 
doing their best to make this a “Republican war” 
and, in their attempt to make party capital, have 
come near to exhibiting themselves as public ene- 
mies. 


As can be noted, there is a similarity in the 
charges levelled at Congress on the eve of succes- 




















sive conflicts—lack of adequate preparation, waste 
of time and partisan politics in place of patriotic 
cooperation—all of which appear to reflect the 
average gamut of reaction of the American public 
toward those elected to office. 

However, apart from that, there would appear 
to be little question but that the prestige of Con- 
gress collectively, and of Congressmen individually, 
has declined in recent years. In part this would 
appear to be the result of the increase in its mem- 
bership as indicated by the fact that, whereas the 
Twelfth Congress had 36 Senators and 143 Repre- 
sentatives, and the Twenty-ninth, 56 Senators and 
225 Representatives, our present Seventy-seventh 
has 96 Senators and 435 Representatives. 

Furthermore, the growing complexity of the na- 
tion’s affairs is reflected in hundreds of bills and 
dozens of issues requiring, in many instances, 
varied knowledge of a highly technical character. 
Personal prominence has, as a result, inevitably 
given way, in the case of most Congressmen, to 
perfunctory attention to bills except as self-interest 
or party orders dictate. 

Possibly a second more important factor for the 
drop in Congressional prestige would appear to be 
the declining attractiveness of politics as a career. 
Obviously, this was not always so. In the agrarian 
society of the early nineteenth century, politics was 
a corollary of the legal profession equaled only by 
the ministry in its opportunities for intellectual 
leadership. A political career was a mark of distinc- 
tion, honor and service. Psychologically, the rela- 
tive calm and even tenor of the life of the period 
lent itself more to concern with man and his place 
in society. It would, of course, be naive to imply 
that this was universal and complete or other than 
relative, but the mark of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century philosophers—Hobbes, Locke, 
Hartley and others—was strong upon the leaders 
of the country, and the idea of service to society 
and the state for its own sake appeared relatively 
to have had wide appeal. 

Today, this no longer appears to hold true. An 
industrialized economy has established different 
standards and goals of achievement offering 
greater rewards in its many and varied fields. 
Political office in most instances would appear to 
be more the accidental by-product of work in un- 
related paths than the accomplishment of a long- 
cherished ambition for intellectual leadership. 

Further confirmation of this contrast would 
seem to be reflected in a study of the careers of 
those men who have served in our national legis- 
lature. Aside from the mediocrities and political 
“‘wheelhorses” who cling to public office as a “pri- 
vate snap,”’ to quote an old tag, those members of 
intellectual capacity and long service have come in 
the main from the less industrialized sections of 
the nation. 

Representatives from the industrialized areas 
have been little inclined to tarry long in the halls 
of Congress in the face of the more lucrative offers 
from the outside. Conditioned naturally to a more 
expensive manner of living, they have found public 
service of little attractiveness. 


Finally, in any consideration of the factors re- 
sponsible for the decline in Congressional prestige, 
there is the matter of the trend to centralization 
of authority in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Congressmen formerly represented States 
which had a definite part to play in the general 
scheme of things, and the issue of State rights was 
one of vital concern. Today, this no longer pos- 
sesses the same significance. Possibly, as in most 
things, we fail to see the forest because of the many 
trees, but it would be foolish to deny that in the 
past seventy-five years the authority of the States 
has tended to be submerged in a growing federal- 
ization. Consequently, the inevitable growth of 
power by the executive arm of the Government at 
the expense of the legislative would seem in even 
greater part the key to the present question as to 
the reasons behind the decline in the importance of 
Congress. 

Congress in the eyes of the people no longer ap- 
pears as an essential instrument to check the 
powers of the executive. Whether it is in part the 
resigned acceptance of these recent trends, prefer- 
ence therefor, or a combination of both, is difficult 
to say. However, it would seem that the present 
wide-spread criticism of Congress psychologically 
reflects the impatience of the people with an in- 
strument of government which, in the superficial 
and unquestioning acceptance of the new and novel, 
appears to have become outmoded. 

As to a solution, it is very simple—too simple— 
to state that people must elect more representative 
men to Congress or that the financial returns 
should be more attractive. Unfortunately, these are 
not remedies. The difficulty goes deeper—is more 
fundamental. Unless there is a realization of the 
need for real leadership, it is doubtful if any change 
can be expected. In the post-war era the people of 
this country can expect an even greater concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of the executive branch 
of our Government as a logical product of the pres- 
ent crisis. The test will come then. 

If the winning of this war will have meant any- 
thing in terms of an understanding of the value of 
democratic principles and institutions, a political 
renaissance must ensue. An appreciation of the 
peril escaped and the need to prevent a recurrence 
should accomplish this. If, however, as in the past, 
the people immediately revert to the normal way 
of life in the conviction that no further precaution 
need be taken, there is grave danger that the ma- 
lignant growth excised elsewhere may reappear in 
our own midst. 

In terms of our fight for the democratic way of 
life, the post-war era might well find us engaged in 
an even greater struggle; not necessarily because 
of political designs on the part of leaders but be- 
cause the world is in the throes of an era the trend 
of which economically and socially is toward cen- 
tralization of authority. An understanding of the 
greatness of the struggle still confronting us is the 
best means of providing for that intellectual leader- 
ship which, working through our present institu- 
tions such as Congress, will serve to protect us in 
an uncertain future. 
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CATHOLICS SHOULD TAKE A PLACE 
IN VANGUARD OF SOCIAL REFORM 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 

















SOME weeks ago, I discussed the attitude of Catho- 
lics toward the revolutionary changes going on 
about us (AMERICA, July 18). While admitting that 
some current social and economic trends, as ex- 
pressed in recent legislation and embodied in vari- 
ous group-movements, are not without undesirable 
features, I argued nevertheless against both a 
policy of abstention and one of purely negative 
criticism, since the former would reduce us to the 
role of ineffectual observers, and the latter risked 
identifying us with a social and economic order 
condemned by the Papacy. 

With respect to this position, a reader who is 
“seeking light rather than offering mere criticism” 
has raised some interesting questions. Perhaps in 
discussing them we can help to allay those un- 
reasonable fears which have led some of our co- 
religionists to assume a position hardly compatible 
with the dynamic directives of Quadragesimo Anno. 

My correspondent begins by saying that the 
main objective of all this social reform is not the 
same as that of the Popes. If, he wants to know, 
after all our social objectives have been reached, 
society is as pagan as before, of what benefit is 
that to Catholicism? And he goes on to quote a 
penetrating passage from Christopher Dawson 
which is worth incorporating into this article: 


We can already discern the beginnings of this 
paternal-democratic regime in England and can see 
how all the apparatus of the social services, uni- 
versal secondary education, birth-control clinics, pre- 
natal clinics, welfare centers and the rest, may be- 
come instruments of a collective despotism which 
destroys human liberty and spiritual initiative as 
effectively as any Communist or Nazi terrorism. 


This is a very sound basis for the kind of criti- 
cism that awakes sympathetic response from Cath- 
olic hearts and minds. All of us are suspicious of 
that crusading humanitarianism which would re- 
form the world without the assistance of Almighty 
God. We have a vivid recollection, we Christians 
who remember the martyrs of Rome, of what hap- 
pens to human liberty in a pagan society; and closer 
to our own times, we have seen the roseate prom- 
ises of seventeenth-century “humanism,” the hu- 
manism of Rousseau, Voltaire and the Encyclo- 
pedists, degenerate into the totalitarian tyranny of 
Communism and Nazism. We are chary of “heav- 
ens on earth’; we remember too well original sin, 
and the whole sad story of the human race. 

To this extent I am in full agreement with my 
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critic. Yet, even if “the objective of all this social 
reform is not the same as that of the Popes,” our 
place nevertheless, it seems to me, is in the ranks 
of the reform movement, as close to the front as 
possible, because only there can we save it from 
becoming the kind of “paternal-democratic” mon- 
ster which Mr. Dawson describes so well. That was 
the whole point of my article. 

But does my friendly critic paint the modern 
American scene as it really is, or are his colors too 
much on the somber side and his perspective a 
little faulty? Is the antagonism between the ob- 
jectives of Leo and Pius, as expressed in Rerum 
Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, and those of 
our social reformers so complete that these men 
must be anathema to us? 

To answer this we must examine and compare 
these respective purposes. 

In their Encyclicals on the social question, the 
Popes, as visible Representatives of Him Who died 
to save all men, can have had only one ultimate 
purpose—the salvation of souls. Leo and Pius were 
constrained to write because the modern social 
order was such that many could live in it and save 
their souls only with the greatest difficulty. ““Nev- 
ertheless,” said Pius XI, “it may be said with all 
truth that nowadays the conditions of social and 
economic life are such that vast multitudes of men 
can only with great difficulty pay attention to that 
one thing necessary, namely, their eternal salva- 
tion.” (Quadragesimo Anno) 

As the moral leaders of mankind, therefore, they 
stigmatized the evils in the modern economic order; 
they condemned false solutions; they restated those 
principles of the natural law which are the basis 
of all civilization—the rights and duties of men as 
individuals, as members of a family, as citizens of 
a state. They called upon Catholics the world over 
to apply these principles to society, and thus bring 
about the reign of social justice in the modern 
world. 

Thus we may say that the ultimate purpose of 
the social Encyclicals is the salvation of souls; the 
proximate purpose, by which the ultimate purpose 
is assisted, is the establishment of social justice 
and social charity as the “true and effective guid- 
ing principle’ of modern economic and social life. 
(Quadragesimo Anno) 

Now, obviously, many of the leading social re- 
formers among us, who are using the power of 
the state to achieve their goals, are not thinking 























directly, or even indirectly, in terms of the eternal 
salvation of souls. But many of them are striving 
to bring about a more equitable distribution of 
the nation’s wealth and to create conditions in 
which all our people can enjoy, with reasonable 
effort on their part, some measure of economic 
security. To this extent there is no conflict between 
the proximate end of Catholic social action and the 
ultimate purpose which inspires these social- 
minded exponents of economic and social reform. 

We can, therefore, cooperate with them, unless, 
of course, in pursuing their goals they use immoral 
means. Should, for instance, they work to introduce 
a regime of justice by foisting Communism or So- 
cialism or Nazism upon the American people, we 
would be forced to oppose them. But there is, hap- 
pily, no solid reason to suspect that such is their 
intention. Unless this writer is mistaken, real col- 
lectivists are not numerous in Government circles. 

With what my correspondent says about the 
futility of social reform if the nation is as pagan 
afterwards as it was before, I am in complete agree- 
ment. I disagree with him only in believing that 
the nation would not be as pagan under laws which 
favor social justice as it would be under the old 
system where all too often “might made right” and 
the poor suffered with bitterness in their hearts. 
Surely, if fathers of families were paid a living 
wage and could count on some security, there would 
be less incentive to the profanation of marriage, 
by non-Catholics as well as by Catholics, than there 
is today. There would be fewer obstacles, also, in 
the way of a Catholic education, at least on the 
primary level, for all Catholic children. And if 
young people on leaving school had a chance to find 
a place in the nation’s economic life, there would 
be less crime among them, less dissatisfaction with 
life, a better opportunity to marry early and estab- 
lish homes of their own. 

There is, I admit, a danger that emphasis on 
material well-being may iead to materialism and 
all its attendant evils, but that danger is no excuse 
for shirking the fight for social justice. The Popes 
certainly did not think it was. 

There is likewise a danger in the expansion of 
Government social services, so graphically por- 
trayed by Mr. Dawson. But this danger also must 
be risked. The state is responsible for the temporal 
happiness and peace of its citizens, since that is 
the end for which it exists; and under contem- 
porary conditions, it must assume a greater place 
in the nation’s social and economic activity than 
we should want under ideal conditions. If, instead 
of spending all our energies decrying this danger, 
we were to devote some effort to the reestablish- 
ment of those vocational groups described in Quad- 
ragesimo Anno, and which were destroyed by 
laissez-faire capitalism, we would minimize greatly 
any threat to our Christian liberties and our Ameri- 
can way of life inherent in the social program of 
the Federal Government. These groups could as- 
sume much of the load now borne necessarily by 
the Government, Federal, State and local. 

In this connection, is there not some danger that 
Catholics, on account of their determined opposi- 


tion to totalitarianism, may gravitate toward the 
other extreme—the conception of the state as a 
“passive policeman”? Here in the United States 
this danger is even intensified, since the liberal 
doctrine of the non-interference of the state in 
economic affairs was long identified in many minds 
with the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

Many decisions of the Supreme Court, however, 
especially in recent years, constitute an effective 
denial of this theory, and with this denial tradi- 
tional Catholic teaching on the nature and duties 
of the state is in complete harmony. The following 
is a pertinent passage from Quadragesimo Anno 
in which Pius XI quotes His Predecessor: 

With regard to the civil power, Leo XIII boldly 
passed beyond the restrictions imposed by Liberal- 
ism, and fearlessly proclaimed the doctrine that the 
civil power is more than the mere guardian of the 
law and order, and that it must strive with all 
zeal “to make sure that the laws and institutions, 
the general character and administration of the 
commonwealth, should be such as of themselves to 
realize public well-being and private prosperity.” 

The latter part of the letter which I am discuss- 
ing deals with labor unions. My correspondent fears 
that “materialism is rampant among workers,” 
and that they are more loyal to their unions than 
they are to the Church. He wonders whether, like 
the workers of the nineteenth century, they are 
rejecting Christ in order to have a better life on 
earth. And by way of illustrating this danger, he 
tells of Catholic members of a union, dominated by 
Communists, who state “that they would listen to 
this man’s advice above the suggestions of their 
Pastor.” 

To all of which I make the following reply: 

1. Whether materialism is rampant among Cath- 
olic workers, or any more rampant among them 
than it is among other Catholic groups, I do not 
know. Frequently, they seem more willing to have 
children than those of other groups—an indication, 
surely, that they have not succumbed completely 
to the virus of materialism. Furthermore, the gen- 
erosity of the working class toward the Church is 
well known, and if there has been a notable change 
in this respect, I should like to see the proof for it. 

2. No doubt, some workers are more loyal to 
their unions than to their Church; and I, too, know 
of a few cases similar to the tragic one cited above. 
May I suggest that while such instances are deplor- 
able, they are sometimes understandable? And I 
would add that, if Catholic workers are lost to the 
Church here, it will be due, in great part, to our 
slothful negligence in following the social direc- 
tives of the Papacy. 

To sum this whole matter up, we might say 
that between Catholic and non-Catholic advocates 
of social reform there is open a large field of fruit- 
ful cooperation—the whole region embraced by the 
natural law. This cooperation does not involve a 
denial of Pope Leo’s solemn warning that “if so- 
ciety is to be healed now, in no way can it be healed 
save by a return to Christian life and Christian 
institutions.” Rather, such cooperation can go hand 
in hand with, and even assist our efforts to win 
souls for Christ. 
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NEWS AND MORALE 


AFTER nine months of war, the nation is still not 
stripped for all-out action. While a great deal has 
been accomplished since Japanese bombs rained 
sudden death and destruction on Pearl Harbor, we 
cannot rest satisfied with our efforts up to date, 
especially if these efforts are compared with those 
of our enemies. All in all, we are not as a people 
fighting this war on an all-out basis, and unless the 
war is fought relentlessly on that basis, we can lose 
it, as we are losing it now. 

For our failure to enter upon the war with the 
fiaming will to win it, and win it in the shortest 
possible time, many reasons are alleged. We are 
told that the War Production Board has dealt too 
gently with the “‘business-as-usual” mentality; that 
among different Government agencies there has 
been a lack of coordinated activity; that pressure 
groups have put their own interests above the na- 
tion’s welfare; that Congress has postponed neces- 
sary legislation for fear of possible repercussions 
on the approaching elections; that the President 
is too sensitive to public opinion. 

But even if the substantial truth of all these 
charges be conceded, they are symptoms rather 
than causes of our failure to prosecute the war 
with every resource at our disposal. The apparent 
unwillingness of the W.P.B. to crack down on busi- 
nessmen who are more interested in the post-war 
position of their companies than in the war effort, 
the procrastination of Congress in its handling of 
the tax bill, the efforts of lobbyists representing 
different economic groups, all point to the conclu- 
sion that the people as a whole do not yet realize 
the magnitude and critical importance of this war. 
If they were fully alive to what is at stake, Wash- 
ington would be much less fearful than it is now 
about demanding the tremendous sacrifices which 
victory requires. 

How the people can be aroused to the pitch 
where they will devote their full energies to the 
struggle, is a complicated question. A good start 
might be made, however, by telling them more 
about the war itself, since it is difficult to be in- 
tensely interested in anything about which little is 
known. The communiques on the battle for the 
Solomon Islands would scarcely raise a fever in 
even the most enthusiastic of patriots. Despite the 
efforts of Elmer Davis, head of the Office of War 
Information, to tell the public as much of the story 
as possible, the Army and Navy persist in their 
policy of telling as little as possible. While this pro- 
cedure is said to be disconcerting to the enemy, it 
must not be forgotten that it is disconcerting to 
the public as well. 

This war cannot be won by the Army and Navy 
alone. The complete support of the public is also 
required. To gain that support, to develop it and 
hold it must be one of the chief objectives of those 
in charge of the war effort. One way of accomplish- 
ing this might be to deal with the news less parsi- 
moniously than is the practice now. Within reason, 
the public wants to know what is going on. 
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EDIT 


INVESTING IN FRIENDSHIP 


INEVITABLY the day will come when we shall 
realize, in stability and in actual returns, the 
value of our present investment in war bonds. 
Inevitably, too, we shall learn with startling 
clearness what at the moment we are just be- 
ginning to sense: the precious importance of 
our North American investments in Latin 
American friendship. As Arthur Krock ex- 
plained in the New York Times for August 26, 
now that we find Brazil at our side in the des- 
perate conflict with the Axis Powers we begin 
to appreciate what was accomplished in the 
Inter-American conference at Rio de Janeiro; 
we are reaping the benefits of the tolerance 
and wisdom shown by Secretary Hull and Un- 
der-Secretary Welles in their dealings with the 
South American Republics. 

Very uncertainly, with a merely flickering 
light, we are coming to see that investments of 
United States capital in the riches of Latin 
America will bring no guarantee of friendship 
—indeed, may plant the seeds of hate and en- 
mity—unless they are accompanied and moder- 
ated by a vastly more essential construction of 
spiritual unity in our outlook upon social, eco- 
nomic and political problems. Such a spiritual 
unity cannot be attained through a few speeches 
or a series of magazine articles. It can be built 
up only through long, patient, sympathetic con- 
ferences between men who have given their 
lives to the study of these same problems in 
their respective countries. 

In the pursuit of such an end, Catholics en- 
joy an incomparable advantage. Though our 
neighbors to the South may attach different 
meanings to some of our most familiar political 
terms, we speak the same language in all that 
pertains to the final purpose of man’s existence 
here in this world; we cherish the same rever- 
ence for society’s basic institutions. 

The series of discussions undertaken by the 
Inter-American Seminar on Social Studies and 
sponsored by the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference has already begun to fulfil its ex- 
pectations. A unified Catholic program for the 
Americas in order to meet the group conflicts 
certain to arise after the war, is a main objec- 
tive of the Seminar. To form such a program, 
to adhere to it, is a challenge to Catholic higher 
education. 
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GRIALS 


YOUTH, JOBS AND CRIME 


IF young people are kept from useful employ- 
ment, they will find plenty of harmful things to 
do. This truth, as old as the human race, seems 
to be strangely overlooked by those who fail to 
see the close connection between racial job dis- 
crimination and juvenile gang activities. 

Citizens’ committees, during the last few 
months, have made careful studies of reasons 
for recent outbursts of youthful crime in New 
York’s Harlem area and vicinity. In their re- 
ports they lay stress upon the close connection 
between crime and the various forms of racial 
discrimination; not as the sole factor in the 
case, which it would be fatuous to suppose, but 
as a prime, perhaps the prime factor, in creat- 
ing unrest. 

Sometimes we are told this is just sentimen- 
talism. But evidences as to this particular con- 
nection keep piling up. Newsweek, in its issue 
of August 24, describes a “vast roundup” by the 
Los Angeles police of 350 Mexican boys and 
girls, between the ages of fourteen and twenty, 
who were found engaged in juvenile gang 
crime: burglaries, holdups, orgies of violence. 
The story, as well as the pictures that accom- 
pany it, breaks the heart of anyone who knows 
how readily Mexican young people enthuse for 
decent living when given proper guidance. The 
authorities refuse to lay all the blame on the 
young folks. Part of the blame, said Guy Nunn, 
a War Manpower Commission representative 
for minority groups in Los Angeles, must rest 
with those responsible for “the true facts of 
racial discrimination against Mexicans.” War 
plants balk at hiring them, said Nunn, and the 
youths turn to gang activity. 

The substantial showing made by the defeat- 
ed candidate for the United States Senatorship 
in South Carolina, Eugene S. Blease, loudly 
campaigning on a platform of “White Suprem- 
acy,” does not augur well for the effective sup- 
port, from key congressional areas, of the 
President’s Commission on Fair Employment 
Practices. But the out-cropping of rioting in 
some sections, gangsterism in others, is a cer- 
tain consequence of policies in public or private 
life which flout the sound principles repre- 
sented by the F.E.P.C. Too much effort cannot 
be made to make sure these principles are gen- 
erally recognized before it is too late. 











WARTIME EDUCATION 


THE last war very nearly wrecked the colleges 
in this country, first by draining them of students 
through enlistments, secondly by the disastrous 
few months of the Students Army Training Corps. 
About all that was left of a college after the 
S.A.T.C., were the buildings and a skeleton faculty. 
The curriculum, the particular collegiate atmo- 
sphere, the cultural elements and all that makes 
a college valuable as a source of liberally educated 
men—were in ruins. Fortunately, the period of 
Army control was so short that the damage was 
quickly repaired. 

It is unlikely that the Army will repeat its ven- 
ture into the academic field but the danger of 
steadily decreasing student bodies is a real present 
threat. The armed forces want college graduates 
but apparently they want college boys, too—and 
that means there will be a great shortage of edu- 
cated officer material in the next few years. 

As President Hutchins, of the University of 
Chicago, pointed out recently in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, it is vain to point out to students that it 
is their patriotic duty to stay in college until they 
are drafted, when they hear over the radio: “If you 
are eighteen years old, and in good health, it is 
your duty to join the Marines, or the Navy or 
the Air Forces now.” In this patriotic dilemma ad- 
venturous youth will certainly favor the enlistment. 
The Army and Navy, too, are opposed to stopping 
recruiting because of the alleged superior morale 
of volunteers. 

The essence of President Hutchins’ plan is: 

1. Abolish volunteering and competitive recruiting- 
make Selective Service work, as it was planned to, 
by implementing a war man-power commission. 

2. Lower the draft age to 18. 

3. Modify all existing Reserve Commission pro- 
grams; pay reserve officers while they are in 
school, thereby eliminating the undemocratic prin- 
ciple that enables a boy with a rich father to be 
in a college reserve plan, while a son of a poor 
father gets drafted. 

4. Admit to colleges and pay wages to enough young 
men and women to fill the requirements for of- 
ficers, scientists and educated industrial workers. 

5. Institute a two-year liberal-arts course, designed 
by colleges, before determining aptitudes for spe- 
cial training. Drop those who have shown no spe- 
cial skills. 

6. Require military training of all students. 

7. Allow colleges to do that which they are best pre- 
pared for . . . teaching. 


This plan would eliminate most of the evils which 
befell education in the last war and take care of 
the educational requirements of this one. It would 
put the right boys in college irrespective of their 
financial circumstances and remove any stigma 
from boys not in active service. They would actual- 
ly be in service but assigned to syllogisms, loga- 
rithms and history, instead of guns and tanks. 

A college education for future leaders is not a 
luxury even in time of war. It should be a pri- 
ority commodity—for young men who have the 
mental aptitude to profit by it. But unless educa- 
tion is to suffer an irreparable setback, the col- 
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leges should be run by educators—not the Army 
nor the Navy—and the Selective Service should 
see to it that the right type of students are in col- 
lege. 

A potential physicist, chemist, technician or ar- 
chitect can well be of more value to his country 
developing these special skills in college than he 
might be shouldering a gun in an Army camp. 


WHISKEY AND THE YOUNG 


OF all forms of evidence, say the learned in the 
law, that furnished by statistics is easily the most 
fallacious. This saying does not mean that statis- 
tics are useless. They are most useful, when they 
are employed for the purposes for which they were 
intended. But they have their limitations. 

These reflections are suggested by some figures, 
recently published by the Bureau of the Census, 
which show the death-rate for alcoholism. In 1940, 
out of every 100,000 persons, only 1.9 died from 
alcoholism. Compared with the deaths occasioned 
by automobile accidents, and even with fatalities 
resulting from slipping on an unnoted bar of soap 
in the bathtub, deaths from alcoholism are negli- 
gible. 

But these figures give us no real insight into the 
disasters short of death, caused by alcoholism. Cer- 
tainly, they cannot be used to show that the evils 
occasioned by the trade in alcohol are too few to 
constitute a social problem. For they do not tell of 
promising careers ruined by drunkenness, or of 
families broken up by drunken fathers or mothers, 
or of children deprived of the salutary influences 
of a normal Christian home, or of the harm that 
comes to the state when these children, made fa- 
miliar with disorder and evil from their early years, 
graduate from the juvenile into the criminal courts. 

Accepting the figures of the Census Bureau, we 
can be grateful that only 1.9 persons died of alco- 
holism in 1940. But we cannot accept them as a 
recommendation for that improved type of alco- 
holic beverage, which Westbrook Pegler once de- 
scribed as “nutritious, character-building whiskey.” 
Whiskey does not always kill the body, but whis- 
key, taken in immoderate quantities, can kill the 
soul, for as Saint Paul clearly teaches, such indul- 
gence is among those sins which bar the gates of 
the Kingdom of God. 

Perhaps the low death-rate for alcoholism shows 
that we are making some progress in the fight 
against intemperance. But as we study reports 
from the courts, the hospitals and the jails, we can- 
not flatter ourselves that the fight is over, or even 
half over. We have made some progress, but since 
the dawn of civilization men have been hard put to 
it in trying to discover effective means of checking 
the frightful ravages of alcoholism. 

Of all these means, Prohibition by constitutional 
amendment ranks high in degree of futility. What 
we need in these dark days, and shall need even 
more sorely when peace comes, is a training in 
temperance for the young, regulated by sound 
pedagogical principles, and based upon religion. 
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DO IT NOW 


THAT great orator, Daniel Webster, once said, 
“Death has ten thousand doors.” When Webster 
spoke, the greater part of the world was at peace, 
but today his rhetorical estimate is sober under- 
statement. Death’s gates are found in every trav- 
eled city street, in our huge industrial plants, in 
ships that fly through the air, or sail the seas, in 
lovely country-sides and in fetid slums, and, at this 
moment, in bloody fields of battle that gird the 
whole earth with scarlet. Never was death a more 
familiar figure, but never, perhaps, do we realize 
less of the meaning of death. Death is something 
that will come again and again to our friends and 
our neighbors, we think. But he will always pass 
me by. 

As we read our beautiful Gospel (Saint Luke, 
vii, 11-16) we see one person at least to whom 
death was the most terrible reality in the world. 
The poor woman who followed, as the bier was 
carried from the city of Naim, had looked upon 
death before, for she was a widow. Now she looked 
again into the face of death, for death had taken 
her only son. But on this day, she had no true 
rendezvous with death. In a few moments, she was 
to look upon Him Who is life eternal, the Immor- 
tal Son of God. 

Yet He was man too, and His Heart was moved 
with compassion, when He came upon the funeral 
procession. With a word of consolation to the af- 
flicted mother, “do not weep,”” He commanded, and 
His order beat death back. “And he who was dead, 
sat up. And he gave him to his mother.” Thus on 
that far-off day in Galilee did Jesus, to manifest 
His Divinity, reach into that other world beyond 
the grave, and restore life to him who was dead. 

But death will come one day for every one of us, 
and will come like a thief in the night. Our funeral 
procession will make its way to the graveyard, and 
my resurrection will not be in that hour, but will 
be deferred to the day of the General Judgment. 
They will lay my body in the earth from which I 
came, and what can be done will be done to con- 
sole the few who may have loved me. On that sad- 
dest of journeys away from the burial-ground, they 
will speak of me, it may be, and kindly eyes will 
see virtues in what I know to be faults, perhaps 
sins. Death softens hearts, and brings a little more 
love into a world made bleak by bitterness. For 
that, God be praised. But what of my poor soul? 

Death spares none. When he will come for me, I 
do not know, but it will be sooner than I think. 
With inexorable hand he will seize my soul at God’s 
appointed time, and in that moment, the business 
of my salvation ends. No longer can I pray, no 
longer can I confess my sins, and be absolved, no 
longer can I be strengthened by the Most Holy 
Sacrament of the Altar. Yesterday for you, and to- 
day for me. My today has come, and for me time 
to work out my salvation is no more. 

We can look upon death as a dread visitor, or as 
a kindly monitor. At the moment when death sum- 
mons you, what will you wish that you had done? 
Begin to do it now. 
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THE WEDDING DRESS 


NINA FEDOROVA 








SHE stood before the table looking down at a roll 
of rich, shining white silk. Her wedding dress had 
to be sewn out of this. 

The wedding attire played an important part in 
the life of a Russian girl. A solemn church-wedding 
was the only legal form of marriage in pre-Revolu- 
tion Russia. After the ceremony the bride’s dress, 
her veil and her candle were carefully packed and 
laid aside, and the rare occasions on which they 
might be used were specified by unwritten custom. 
One might wear the dress for an Easter Mass or a 
Holy Communion, if it would still fit. One might 
spread the veil over a sick child, in case of a fatal 
illness. The wedding candles, adorned with white 
ribbons and waxen blossoms of fleur-d’orange, were 
compared in length after the church service, to see 
whose candle was spent more—that meant that life 
would come sooner to its end. Then both candles 
were tied together and put behind the glass frame 
of the icon. 

Years would pass, and the woman would need 
all those things—on the day of her burial. The 
wedding dress would fit the old, shrunken body. 
They would put the old bridal candle into her 
fingers, stiff and cold, and they would press the 
hands slightly to make them hold that half-burnt 
candle. The veil would be spread over the body and 
there she would lie, in her wedding attire, ready 
for the funeral, and the resurrection and eternal 
life. She had to be resurrected to youth and joy in 
eternity in this loveliest shape, as a bride. 

These thoughts were in Lena’s mind while she 
stood bent over the silk. She smiled. That vision of 
herself as old, shrunken, dead, seemed unbelievable, 
absurd. How could she ever die? She went to the 
mirror and looked at herself. The glass sent back 
a reflection of a perfect health, youth and beauty. 

Will this skin be wrinkled one day? Here, at the 
eyes ?—and she pressed it with her fingers. But the 
skin withstood the pressure, elastic and firm. —And 
my hair? She looked at the heavy blond tresses 
and tried, but could not see them grey. —No! she 
said at last. All she could imagine was to see her- 
self dead, that is, motionless; but young and fresh 
and buoyant, as she really has been all her life. 

In the mirror she saw the door being opened 
and Granny entering quietly. Granny was always 
quiet. She, too, approached the table and touched 
the silk with her lifeless, transparent fingers. Then 
she began to unroll it and stood examining the 
other side of the fabric. 


“Oh!” Lena cried suddenly, “I have not seen that 
other side! I do not like it! Why, it is plain... 
lusterless ... rough . . . almost grey.” 

“They go together,” Granny said. “Those defects 
are exactly what makes the right side so shining.” 

The door opened again and two gentlemen en- 
tered the room. They were the General, Lena’s 
father, and his young aide-de-camp, George Tar- 
khov, Lena’s bridegroom. 

“War is declared!” the General said. 

Granny slowly crossed herself, and Lena grew 
pale as her silk on its reverse side. The silk was 
pushed away, and they all sat around the table for 
an immediate family council. After a short dis- 
cussion, the wedding was postponed indefinitely. 

Lena felt George’s arm around her shoulders, as 
he said: “Now our wedding is postponed. Anything 
may happen... I might be among the missing .. . 
you would have no news from me. Tell me how 
long you are willing to wait for me? One year? .. 
two? . . three?” 

“T?” Lena cried, “For eternity! I am willing and 
I shall wait for you all my life. My love will sur- 
vive the war and anything in it. You have me for 
eternity now.” 

And this promise, this fragile word “eternity” 
became the only thread which tied Lena and 
George together. 


Lena knew all the grief which is a woman’s lot 
during a war; anxiety, the absence of news, letters 
sent but not delivered, the alarm of telegrams 
brought in the depths of night, rumors of battles 
lost, of people killed, terrible dreams and the awak- 
ening to a morning newspaper with the rows of 
photos, where under the titles of “killed,” “‘wound- 
ed,” “missing,” she could find some of those people 
whom she had known. 

In order to distract her mind and shorten the 
time she started to sew her wedding dress. 

“T shall sew it by hand... slowly .. .” But even 
so it seemed it would soon be ready. “I shall sew 
it only when I am too sad, or too anxious about 
George.”” But even so the dress was ready long be- 
fore the end of the war. 

Then the revolution came. Terrible rumors 
reached Lena. The rebellious soldiers had killed all 
the staff of their regiments, and George’s regiment 
had been cited among them. Dangers of different 
kinds filled the whole existence of the two lonely 
women. Soldiers came to the house, searched it 
through and carried away the valuable things. The 
old lady was threatened with arrest and prison, 
guilty of being born an aristocrat and having given 
birth to a general. 

Once Granny told Lena to lock the door and to 
come nearer to her bed. She never left her bed 
now. 
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“Dear child,” she said, “listen and keep in mem- 
ory every word I shall say to you now, and act 
accordingly.” 

And in a whisper she expressed her last will and 
advice. 

“T am dying,’ Granny said. “After my funeral 
leave this town immediately. All the money we 
have is in this envelope. Move eastward. Move forth 
at the first signs or rumors of the approaching 
civil war. Never mix in politics. Never ask advice, 
nor indulge in confidences. Do not make new 
friends. As long as there is a civil war, do not call 
on your friends, lest you should attract suspicion 
and harm to yourself or other people. Live alone. 
Try to find a job. Your only chance is that you 
know languages. Look for work in that field. Do 
not try to find where George is. If he were alive he 
would have to keep hiding while this persecution 
of the officers goes on. As to your engagement to 
him, leave that to God. There is no more depend- 
able power than His. And there could be no more 
solid bond than that of love.” 

Then she gave Lena a small box and added: 
“Here is your wedding dress. I folded it tightly lest 
it should take much room. Keep it until your wed- 
ding day with George. Otherwise never wear the 
dress. Do not even open the box, unless an hour 
comes when you feel desperate, from pain, fatigue 
or poverty. Only then open it and look at both sides 
of the silk. It will bring you a relief, a consolation 
—like a greeting from this, our home, from your 
family, from me.” 

Granny died. Lena obeyed her advice. 


The times of great wars are also the seasons of 
great loves. 

After the ten years of wandering, privations, 
loneliness and struggle, Lena loved George all the 
same, though she never heard a word from him or 
about him. She found a small situation in a com- 
mercial concern of Tientsin. Her salary was barely 
enough for a decent living. Still she had a room, 
the necessary food and clothing. 

She knew the sleepless nights, the hungry days, 
the humiliation of being poor among the rich, un- 
happy among the self-satisfied, the timidity of be- 
ing alien everywhere. She knew the slow coming 
home, to an always empty room—from the loneli- 
ness in a crowd to the loneliness in solitude. Ten 
years passed by, and nothing was left of Lena’s 
youthful buoyance. She was a quiet, sad woman. 

There is no sadder sight than the fading of 
beauty. At twenty-nine Lena had wrinkles round 
her eyes and the gray threads seemed to steal 
away the gold of her hair. Though the joys of life 
hurried by, never halting at Lena’s door, she lived 
on hope and faith. George never turned into an ab- 
straction for her. 

And then they met. 

One day, near the ferry, Lena saw George. He 
was throwing pebbles into the river and watching 
the ripples on its surface. Though her mind could 
not follow the terrific speed of her heart’s intuition, 
she instantly recognized him. The stooping shoul- 
ders, that exhausted face, that skin all parched— 
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she saw it all—they were not George’s. The shabby 
clothes, the bare feet, the two fingers missing on 
his left hand, were even less something of his—but 
that was he. 

She cried, ‘“George!”” and ran downhill toward 
him. He heard the cry, saw the girl running, and 
halted and stood still, looking up, his eyes wild with 
a sudden joy. 

When only one step separated them, she could 
not run any more. He made that last step, slowly, 
slowly—and put his hand on her shoulder. 

It was broad day. There could not be any doubt, 
any mistake. He was he. She was she. They met. 
They stood together. The river gently splashed at 
their feet. A bird stood preening on a wet log. 

“Where are you living?” Lena asked. 

“Nowhere. I slept last night on the other bank 
of the river.” 

“But I have a home.” 

That same evening they were discussing the day 
for their wedding. Both look differently now. Joy 
made Lena young and beautiful again. After a bath 
and a good shave, George looked handsome. He 
was wearing a new suit Lena bought him. 

“Still three dollars left,’’ Lena said, smiling. 
“Please take them. They will keep you until Sun- 
day. Then we shall live here and divide our food 
and all in halves.” 

“T hope I shall be lucky in this town and shall 
find a job.” 

“No, no, not too soon . . . do not hurry. You need 
a good, long rest.” 

“Lena . . . and how shall we pay for the priest, 
the candles... .” 

“They will trust us,” Lena said hastily. 

And for a moment, for a very short, fleeting mo- 
ment, they saw the situation as it really was: two 
paupers, in a foreign country, not very strong, and 
very tired—her graying hair, his missing fingers— 
to struggle in a world where even the young and 
lucky cannot find a place. 

And for that short, that fleeting moment both 
felt as if they were sinking—drowning in the deep, 
fathomless, cold waters of life, and the heavy waves 
were closing above their heads. 

“George!”’ Lena cried, and tears glistened in her 
eyes. “At least one thing will be splendid on our 
wedding day, really splendid and rich. I have still 
my wedding dress. There it is, as Granny packed 
it for me.” 

She tried to untie and unlock the box, but could 
not, her hands trembled so. 

“You open it. I am so stupid. I shall cry this very 
moment.” 

George opened the box. They bent over it look- 
ing at the crumpled silk. The sight of that silk (its 
reverse side was turned out) brought a hot wave 
of memories to Lena’s heart. Trying to check that 
rising wave she said: “But will it fit? Suppose I 
cannot wear the dress on Sunday? Let me see.” 

She lifted the silk. In order to unfold it she shook 
the dress—and glittering drops fell and fell down 
out of its folds. They fell and rolled on the floor—a 
magnificent cascade of lustrous sparks. 

They were Granny’s famous diamonds. 
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AMERICAN AIR-POWER PROPHET 


Bruty MiTcHeLt. By Emile Gauvreau and Lester 

Cohen. E. P. Dutton and Co. $2.50 
GENERAL MITCHELL was a man of great zest, pro- 
found convictions and extraordinary foresight. At the 
end of World War I he was convinced that the next 
war would be won by the countries having the greatest 
air force, and from then until his death his one great 
purpose was to persuade those in command of the de- 
fense of this country that they must build up a strong 
military air force, independent of the Army and Navy, 
but coordinated with them. He failed because he had to 
fight, almost single-handed, the power of big business, 
the traditional conservatism of the Army and Navy, 
and the inability of men less richly endowed to under- 
stand his vision. His failure was not a personal tragedy 
only; it affected the lives of thousands, and changed 
the history of this country. 

In 1919, General Mitchell proved that an Air Trust 
had acquired a monopoly after the Government had 
passed a law allowing certain firms to use any patents 
in the Patent Office, and that two of the companies were 
financed by Japanese bankers; these firms had been 
sending carloads of planes marked “household furniture” 
to Japan, although only 196 planes had been sent to 
France for the United States Army. In 1935, this Trust 
was still influencing the policies of the Army and Navy 
Air Corps, and Mitchell was still battling against it. 

On July 20, 1921, Mitchell and some of “his boys” 
bombed the old German battleship Ostfriesland from 
the air and sank it. Said Mr. Katsuda of the Imperial 
Japanese Parliament, who was present on an observa- 
tion ship. “I may say that Japan will not forget your 
General’s scientific contribution to the art of warfare.” 
Year after year Mitchell fought, accusing the War De- 
partment and the Navy Department of neglecting the 
defense of the country, until he was court-martialed in 
1925 for insubordination. Even at his trial he tried to 
present all the evidence he had gathered to prove the 
need of a good air force. After his conviction, he re- 
signed and carried on through lectures and magazine 
articles, denouncing the Air Trust and urging strong 
air defense, particularly of Pearl Harbor, the Aleutians 
and Alaska. 

This book is well authenticated and gives a vivid pic- 
ture of Mitchell’s struggles; its great defect is intemper- 
ance. The authors picture Mitchell as the one chevalier 
sans peur et sans reproche and all who opposed him 
as selfish, venomous, almost traitorous fools; they for- 
get that men can make grave errors of judgment and 
yet be men of honor and integrity. Mary L. DUNN 


NO INCREASE WITHOUT GOD 


THE SEED BENEATH THE SNow. By Ignazio Silone. 

Harper and Bros. $2.75 
INTERMINABLE speeches fill the pages of this novel 
about Italian life under the Duce. They make for slow 
reading, but the whole value of the book lies in them, 
for they are designed, as I see it, to hold the mirror up 
to three types of speakers: the professional orators of 
the Party, in love with the sound of the grandiloquent 
phrases they mouth; the confused and frightened small 
business men and shop owners, who have to give mean- 
ingless and fawning lip-service to tyrants, petty and 
great; the patient, common-sense peasants, who see be- 
neath the sham of official cant, and still retain the hu- 


man relationships ot friendship and loyalty that will 
sprout yet, the author hints, from beneath the snow into 
a mighty tree. 

On the thread of these speeches, then—and they are 
humorous, sardonic, burlesque, occasionally quite mov- 
ing and not infrequently disrespectful—the story is 
strung. It is, in the main, that of Pietro Spina’s finding 
himself. He had been a Party member, had fought in 
Ethiopia; came his rebellion against Fascism, his flight, 
his refuge with his grandmother, his recovery of a sense 
of the worthwhileness of life and of hope that the pres- 
ent regime under The Man on Horseback (the Duce is 
never named) is on the way out. 

Spina gets this deepening realization mainly through 
his contacts with the poor; he lives with a poor, ragged 
philosopher, one Simone-the-Polecat; they adopt and 
protect a wretched deaf-mute; he delights in conversing 
with peasant and laborer, savoring their innate gentle- 
manliness and honesty. 

These episodes are in spots quite Christian in their 
asceticism; but they are vitiated, as is the whole book, 
by that vague humanitarianism which imagines that 
rubbing shoulders with the poor, taking pity on dumb 
brutes, fostering high indignation against privilege and 
oppression will take the place of having deep principles 
of one’s own. 

True, Spina’s devotion to the peasants is sincere, for 
the book ends with him under arrest, taken for the mur- 
der his deaf-mute friend had committed. But if the age- 
old Faith of the Italian peasants means no more to them 
than it did to him, the seed beneath the snow will be a 
long time burgeoning. 

There is, throughout the book, that curious mixture 
we find so often in Latin Liberals; the Church is almost 
shrugged off (several priests are in the book, and they 
are certainly not strong souls) and yet, the atmosphere, 
the dialog, the exclamations, the very complexion of 
thought of the characters, is Catholic. Only a Catholic 
could have written this book, though it is not Catholic 
in tone. It will offend many; it will not be enjoyed by 
those who like their fiction rapid. But for a penetrating 
study of the psychology of different strata of people 
under a puffed-up dictatorship, it can be recommended. 
And to soften the anti-clerical tone, there is one, at least, 
really Catholic character of noble mold, the grand- 
mother, Dona Maria Vincenza. Haro_p C. GarDINER 


THREE CONTEMPORARY POETS 


. — Tree. By Robert Frost. Henry Holt and 
o. 

THE GARDEN IS Po.iticaL. By John Malcolm Brinnin. 

The Macmillan Co. $1.75 

Stine JoyFuLLy. By Mary Fabyan Windeatt. The 

Catholic Literary Guild. 

ROBERT FROST’S high place in contemporary letters 
is secure and we confidently expect posterity to ratify 
our judgment of him. This latest book of new poems, 
his seventh, we can hand on as important testimony. 
It is Frost at his best. 

Gone is the raucousness which not infrequently broke 
through in his previous work; though even yet, in The 
Discovery of the Madeiras and The Subverted Flower, 
there is some rugged realism. But those poems which 
fall naturally into the unique genre which Frost has 
perfected, are warm with a fine mellowness and tender- 
ness: Wilful Homing, for example, The Gift Outright, 
Of the Stones of the Place, Trespass and A Serious Step 
Lightly Taken. Here is the language of the people, col- 
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loquial, homespun and touched to glory by superb tech- 
nique and a “moral earnestness” which, as Untermeyer 
noted, cannot be denied to Frost. 

A definite Horatian thread runs through the book 
and somehow I feel that Mr. Frost would have done 
better to stay in New England. Maybe it is just that I 
like Falernian neat; or, at least, not mixed with cider. 
Again, the poet’s historical sense is not uniformly sound, 
as appears from The Lesson for Today. 

My main regret, though, is that such a great artist 
should have his vision obscured by a kind of agnostic 
irony. “We're either nothing or a God’s regret” is not 
Mr. Frost’s own personal sentiment; but one feels that 
he would not repudiate it. Still, even when he is mystified 
or angry, his sympathetic humor softens any harshness. 
This book truly is the work of a great and sincere poet 
who sums up by saying, “I had a lover’s quarrel with 
the world.” 

The second volume above is the first book of a 
well known young poet upon whose “early-laureled 
head” four significant poetic awards already gleam. Mr. 
Brinnin speaks a modern idiom, sharp, electric and 
crackling; but his mind is flavored with “Attic salt.” 
He has not only a fine social consciousness, but a splendid 
instinct for the continuity of history. Especially notable 
is his gift for steel-plate epithet: “percussive rain,” 
“aseptic snow,” “unpossessable slow gulls”; but he is 
occasionally betrayed into such clotted compressions as 
“blood-brocaded symbols” and “some _ well-trespassed 
river.” In verse so aloofly intellectual and so compact, 
it is not surprising that the flow of thought now and 
again runs into an embolism. An example of astonish- 
ing imaginative logic might be the lines: 

Everywhere books or music or men were 
Drowned in the wrecked blue air. 

Mr. Brinnin is a skilled craftsman: a mind penetrat- 
ing and poised. There is a discernible risk that he may 
lapse into cynicism or lease out his talent to some 
ideology. Barring those dreadful possibilities, he should 
be one of our great poets. 

Well named is the third sprightly book that we are 
reviewing. It takes Psalm ninety-nine for its text, 
satirizes those poets who “disdain the small and hum- 
ble,” and is, in Oxenham’s phrase, “a Te Deum of the 
Commonplace.” With athletic ingenuity, Miss Windeatt 
ranges through sociology, blackouts, cemeteries and the 
Roman Breviary and poetizes all of them. Her supple 
verse sings and it is joyful; she has great faith, sound 
lyrical sense and a sense of humor which, though swift 
and daring, never fails to genuflect outside the rim of 
irreverence. 

It is her own facility, perhaps, which is her greatest 
enemy as a poet. Her poetry scuds before the wind and 
one might well sigh, occasionally, for the ardors and 
adventure of tacking. WILLIAM A. DoONAGHY 


Smmon Hastincs. By F. M. Tibbott. The Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co. $2.50 
THIS is a vigorously written novel of mid-nineteenth- 
century Maine, rich in background detail, swift in action 
and strong in characterization. The setting is largely in 
and about Council Rock, on the edge of a vast forest 
in northern Maine. Without devoting a great deal of 
time to describing the woods, the author nonetheless 
makes one conscious of the role it plays in the forcible 
story of Simon Hastings and Debby, his wife. They are 
a hardy, kindly couple, true children of the wilderness, 
fearless and understandable. Less convincing is Simon’s 
half-brother, Washburn Thurston; still less convincing 
is Washburn’s frenzied brother, the implacable Parker. 
It is the diabolic hatred and sinister machinations of 
Parker which serve to provide obstacles which the Paul 
Bunyan-like Simon triumphantly surmounts. 

The book is crammed with action: herculean feats of 
strength by Simon; a magnificent fight between Wash- 
burn and Web, Simon’s friend; a dreadful scene in which 
Simon is pinned beneath a log weighing almost a ton; 
a grueling picture in which the ligaments and blood 
vessels of Simon’s legs are worked on by the two doc- 




















tors; the birth of a child on a cabin floor; a forest fire 
second only to that in Disney’s Bambi; and a view of 
the charred remains of the maniacal Parker, grilled in 
his juice in a fire of his own setting. 

An adequately spun plot binds these incidents together, 
lending consecutiveness if not continuity to the yarn. 
Mr. Tibbott appears to know his Maine country, and 
he writes with feeling authenticity of that business 
which pertains to primitive life on the edge of things. 
One is convinced that he could wield an ax, harness a 
team, set a bone, or drive the oxen from Council Rock 
to Wateegan. CHARLES DUFFY 


My FRIEenps, THE Apes. By Belle J. Benchley. Little 

Brown and Co. $3 
A REVIEWER who is not a Zoologist may dare to pass 
judgment on Mrs. Benchley’s interesting account of her 
seventeen years of study of the primates on the grounds 
that she has written for the general reader rather than 
the expert. When Mrs. Benchley was employed in 1925 
as a bookkeeper by the San Diego Zoo, she had no more 
technical knowledge of zoology than the average house- 
keeper. But to understand her work better—to know 
which animals were to receive the many items of food, 
bedding, medicine, apparatus, she was entering on her 
ledgers—she began to devote her lunch hour and spare 
moments to study of the occupants of the many cages 
and so found herself spending most of her time in obser- 
vation of the ape, the gibbons, chimpanzees, orangutans 
and gorillas. 

She is now an authority on the habits and care of 
the primates and is curator of the San Diego Zoo. The 
book is as much a revelation of a kindly, sympathetic 
and common-sense woman as it is of the caprices of the 
most man-like of the animals. That she has a horror of 
seeing apes in human clothing should recommend Mrs. 
Benchley to many a reader disgusted with the awful 
cuteness of some animal showmen. The book is illustra- 
ted generously but unfortunately the pictures do not 
match the high level interest of the text. R. F. Grapy 


THE WHITE QUEEN. By Betty Baur. The Viking 

Press. $2.50 
THE Reddaways live in the hill country of northern 
Hampshire in Wey Farm, not far from Saffron Walding. 
Richard and Karen, brother and sister, are the children 
of a mild mother and a testy father, Colonel Reddaway. 
The novel is largely concerned with the domestic em- 
broilments for which the martinet of a father is partly 
responsible. Deborah Abbott, an American, finds the in- 
grained traditionalism of Wey Farm as well as that of 
husband Richard, its product, insupportable and vastly 
less stimulating than the Loyalist charm of Sam Mac- 
Donnel, recently returned from Spain. 

It is the intention of the author to illustrate how two 
“sensitive” and “sensible” people meet the havoc wrought 
by the emotional crisis of divorce. Their resolution is 
purely pragmatic: Sam and Deborah cut their ties and 
drift toward one another. The novel ends with an em- 
brace and the cry of a man in a blue uniform calling, 
“All out!” What the fate of Deborah and Richard will 
be in the approaching war we are left, in patience, to 
conjecture. CHARLES DUFFY 


BENEDICTINE MONASTICISM AS REFLECTED IN THE 

WARNEFRID-HILDEMAR COMMENTARIES ON THE RULE. 

By Sister M. Alfred Schroll, O.8.B. Columbia Uni- 

versity Press. $2.75 
THERE is a peculiar school of thought which professes 
to see in Benedictinism a sort of forerunner of Com- 
munism, which is about as far from the truth as any- 
thing could be. Saint Benedict did not so much found 4 
religious Order on Christian communistic principles, as 
to draw up a rule of life for cenobites. There was no 
generalate, and each monastery following the Rule of 
the Patriarch of the Monks was autonomous. 

So it is that any commentary on the Holy Rule is 
something much wider in its scope than might be a 
commentary on the rule of later Religion foundations. 
The Benedictine Rule is a rule of life for monks, as dis- 
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tinguished from eremites, and the various commentaries 
that have been composed at widely differing periods, are 
actually adaptations of the Rule to varying countries 
and even varying climates. As Warnefrid said, the Rule 
contains many things by implication which are not fully 
expressed in words. 

So we get here in Sister Schroll’s scholarly study of 
the subject a comprehensive picture of the monastic life 
as that life has been reflected by commentators on the 
Holy Rule. The two commentators who are the subjects 
of this study are Paul Warnefrid, better known to 
church historians as Paul the Deacon, and the monk 
Hildemar. Their writings belong to the eighth and ninth 
centuries, a period when the Benedictines were practi- 
cally the only, certainly the most generally known, 
Order of monks in the West. 

This is not an ascetical work, strictly speaking. It be- 
longs in the domain of Church History, and from it one 
gathers a general idea as to what extent the Benedic- 
tines influenced the growth of Western civilization. It is 
one of the best treatises on the idea of Benedictinism. 
The bibliography and index are an indication of the 
patient research and wide scholarship of the author. 

HENRY WATTS 


i HISPANO-AMERICA EN GUERRA? By Felipe Barreda 

Laos. Buenos Aires. 

IN five chapters, this distinguished Peruvian historian, 
diplomat and jurist discusses South America and the 
war. From such an author the reader would expect a 
detached and philosophical as well as historical treat- 
ment, and he is not disappointed, brief as the treatment 
necessarily is. 

It is primarily addressed to the youth of Hispanic 
America, to give direction to their young idealism, to 
orient it in true principles and to preserve it from the 
corroding effects of a cynicism engendered by current 
discussions in terms of slogans and platitudes. For this 
purpose he analyzes the foundations of the most popu- 
lar of these slogans and presents for the energies of 
youth a task of reconstruction. His new order is an 
order of peaceful assuagements of cruel wounds, of 
restoration of the international life. 

The few, scattered and isolated, cannot attempt this 
task, he thinks, but if there were a block of countries 
at peace, the gravitational force of its public opinion, of 
its efforts for peaceful cooperation and union of com- 
mom aims, its ability, because of its neutrality, to debate 
the issues in the calm light of detached criticism, would 
have enormous attraction. His dream is that Hispanic 
America could offer in a true Pan-Americanism and 
continental solidarity a basis for such activity. 

He calls to his young Hispano-Americans to offer 
themselves to this ideal, to labor for the construction 
of institutions since it is not a work of imposed ideas 
but of organic growth. 

Hispano-America fatefully pauses to listen to these 
words. If it should succumb to total war there are still 
human beings in all the countries who can profit by a 
study of this book and its implications. Such human 
beings can never be isolated as long as their com- 
mon father, the Pope, speaks. Although Barreda Laos 
himself does not specifically discuss Catholic thought, the 
high lights of his book, the plain sense of its human 
values, receive additional clarity and integration from 
the recent discourse of His Holiness Pius XII to his 
world family. M. R. MADDEN 
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THEATRE 





SAROYAN’S NEW PLAYS. The friends and admirers 
of Mr. William Saroyan are deeply disturbed about 
him and his work. They have reason to be. The first 
three or four plays Saroyan gave us were iridescent 
with promise. They had their faults, but those faults 
could have been corrected. They also had a deep under- 
standing of that phase of life which especially interests 
Mr. Saroyan—the life of the underdog—an equally deep 
sympathy for it, and a rare gift for vividly showing us 
certain phases of it. 

Half a dozen of our successful playwrights have had 
as much appeal in their first work. They have built on 
it, have steadily strengthened and improved it, have 
learned by experience, and have “arrived.” Mr. Saro- 
yan’s tragedy is that he has assumed from the first 
that his work is perfect, that any one who disagrees 
with him about it is necessarily wrong, and that he him- 
self is always inspired. These convictions have been 
evident in all his later work, which has shown a steady 
deterioration, broken only by flashes of his former bril- 
liance and insight. 

Incidentally, he has cut himself off from any advice. 
He has become his own director, his own producer, his 
own court of final appeal. He has his own theatre, his 
own company. Now, if he could have his own newspaper 
and his own critic, he might be a happier man. For 
most of the critics continue to point out, with amazing 
patience and kindness, that as a playwright Mr. Saroyan 
is not growing in stature as he should. 

His two one-act plays at the Belasco Theatre were per- 
fect examples of his later method. (The theatre itself 
has become the Saroyan, according to Mr. Saroyan’s 
new sign.) One of the plays has the title Across the 
Board on.Tomorrow Morning. This means nothing to 
the average theatregoer when he reads the title. It may 
mean little to him after he sees the play. The latter is a 
comedy, laid in one of Mr. Saroyan’s favorite settings— 
a restaurant bar; the characters are the vague, con- 
fused, puzzled human beings Mr. Saroyan loves to show. 

His leading figure is a Negro waiter—admirably 
played by Canada Lee—who drops his role occasional- 
ly to come out before the curtain and try to tell us 
what the play means. He can’t, for he doesn’t know, 
though he and the company succeed in giving us 
glimpses of occasional flickering lights in the general 
darkness and gloom which represent life in Mr. Saro- 
yan’s world. 

A second one-act play completed the new bill. It has 
at least a comprehensible title, Talking With You. The 
play is mostly vague talk about life, also occasionally 
lit by those strange Saroyan flashes that makes one 
think of heat-lightning on a black and breathless night. 

In this second play Canada Lee was a prizefighter, so 
noble that he cannot fight with those whose hearts and 
souls are as clean as his own. He adopts a white boy 
who is deaf, and he receives a spiritual uplift from a 
blind man tenderly referred to as The Tiger. The bits 
with the boy and the blind man are among Mr. Saro- 
yan’s best. In several scenes Mr. Lee almost made some- 
thing definite out of the slender thread of plot. 

The acting in both plays was capital. Canada Lee 
would be superb if he had the scenes to be superb in— 
and Irving Morrow was fine as a down-and-outer. Arthur 
Griffin, Edward Nannary and Lewis Charles were excel- 
lent in their different roles. The women in Saroyan plays 
haven’t much chance to do anything, but the one who 
has the baby contributes her bit. In short, all the charac- 
ters seem simple individuals, in a state of chronic be- 
wilderment about the meaning of life. 

There will be more Saroyan plays at the new Saroyan 
Theatre—but probably not as many as Mr. Saroyan is 
now preparing to produce. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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Don’t Miss the September Number 


OF THE MESSENGER OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


You will want to have the distinctly novel picture of "Christ 
the Worker,” which will appear on the cover of our September 
issue. It is a reproduction of an oil by a talented Mexican 
artist, Calendario Rivas, the only painting we have seen that 
portrays our Lord in adult life as a carpenter working with 
St. Joseph. ; 

in September will occur the three hundredth anniversary of 
the martyrdom of St. René Goupil, S.J., at Auriesville, N. Y. It 
will be commemorated by a special article. 

Among other features will be five stories: one about the 
popular Dr. Thompson; one by our new author, Bernard Basset, 
S.J. (a consoling tale of a cheerful soldier nicknamed “Ser- 
geant O.K."); the others by Katherine Brégy, David O'Brien, 
and Thomas B. Chetwood, S.J. 
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FILMS 


WAKE ISLAND. Hollywood has turned out a super- 
thriller fabricated from actual happenings and devoid 
of the happy ending that each onlooker hopes for but 
knows will never come. This is the factual record of the 
valiant defenders of Wake Island. Every newspaper 
reader, every radio listener remembers the day-by-day 
struggle of the handful of poorly equipped men who 
made the remote garrison a byword. Now, with appro- 
priate magnificence and without one phoney touch, the 
screen allows us to witness their heroic efforts, the tena- 
cious bravery that made them persevere through to the 
glorious defeat that closed one chapter, at least, of the 
history of the little island in the Pacific. The Marine 
Corps has supplied the material for the saga and co- 
operated in its filming while screen writers have woven 
in only bits of fiction to humanize the whole. John 
Farrow has done a masterly and tasteful job of direct- 
ing. In an adequate all-male cast there are standout 
performances by Brian Donlevy as the level-headed com- 
mander, Robert Preston and William Bendix as a pair 
of friendly enemies who provide a little humor. This is 
a celluloid achievement that will capture the interest of 
every member of the family and disappoint them only 
because the traditional arrival of the Marines had to be 
sacrificed to fact. This is the kind of film that approaches 
the sober honesty of a document, but which still man- 
ages to be thrilling, simply because the document it 
interprets is such a glorious one. (Paramount) 


SEVEN SWEETHEARTS. Because the picture had the 
skilled and capable service of producer Joe Pasternak 
and director Frank Borzage, it emerges as a palatable 
piece of entertainment instead of an over-saccharine bit 
of whimsy. The novel yarn transports us to a tulip fes- 
tival in Little Holland, Michigan. A down-to-earth metro- 
politan newspaper reporter arrives to cover the event 
but finds the affairs of the local innkeeper and his seven 
pretty daughters more exciting. The eldest girl views 
him as a means of escape from her quaint surroundings, 
and he nearly upsets her plans by falling in love with 
the youngest sister. Van Heflin, as usual, is believable 
and likable as the hero. Kathryn Grayson is a coy hero- 
ine, but displays real talent as a singer. She sings sev- 
eral numbers delightfully. Here is light inconsequential 
entertainment that will gladden the heart of all the 
family. (MGM) 


SOMEWHERE I’LL FIND YOU. It is regrettable that 
Clark Gable was not allowed to leave his fans a happier 
momento of his acting for the duration of his stay in 
the Army. True, he does a satisfactory job as the foreign 
correspondent who sets out to prove to his young brother 
that the youth’s fiancée is neither faithful to him nor 
worthy of him, but his vehicle is objectionable since a 
moral theme has been studded with indecencies. Even 
the exciting bit of flag-waving, depicting the fall of 
Bataan, injected at the finale, cannot make one forget 
the improprieties that have gone before, and which cer- 
tainly will be no help to morale. (MGM) 


BERLIN CORRESPONDENT. One more of the ever 
increasing and far-fetched melodramas built around 
espionage. An American radio newscaster in Berlin be- 
fore December 7 finds himself the object of the Ges- 
tapo’s vigilance. He manages to get his information out 
of the country and even to change the allegiance of an 
attractive girl set to spy on him. Virginia Gilmore and 
Dana Andrews are the principals in the involved hap- 
penings which all add up to a picture suitable, if not 
too entertaining, for adults. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 
Mary SHERIDAN 
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PRESIDENT QUEZON VINDICATED 


Epitor: It has come to my attention with rather un- 
pleasant and shocking frequency, that many people in 
the United States are wondering just why President 
Quezon left the Philippine Islands. There seems to be a 
suspicion afoot that he ought to have stayed with his 
oppressed people. To dispel, as far as I can, any such 
uncharitable and unfounded implications of desertion, 
let me make this statement. 

President Quezon came to the United States upon the 
express advice of General MacArthur and the invitation 
of President Roosevelt. Personally he wanted to remain 
in Manila to share the fate of his people. But the good 
of the Philippines suggested a different course of action. 
His capture by the Japanese would have been a terrible 
blow to the morale of the Filipino people and perhaps 
the end of Filipino resistance. Besides, according to 
International Law, a country has not surrendered as 
long as its government is free and refuses to surrender. 
These were General MacArthur’s reasons for insisting 
that President Quezon and members of his War Cabinet 
leave Manila for Corregidor, and subsequently, upon the 
personal invitation of President Roosevelt, for the Unit- 
ed States. Last June 14, President Quezon signed the 
Atlantic Charter and sat as a full-fledged member at the 
Pacific War Council. For the Philippines this meant 
world recognition of her independent nationhood. 

The Filipino people can well be proud of their Presi- 
dent-in-exile. 

Rev. Pacirico A. Ortiz, S.J. 


New York, N. Y. Chaplain to President Quezon 


OPENING A CLOSED BOOK 


Eprror: I wish to express my thanks for the Comment 
appearing in the August 8 issue, in which you call atten- 
tion to the Picture Stories from the Bible. We appreciate 
your commendation of the general idea. 

You raise the question, saying that “though the pros- 
pectus states that the editor has consulted with ‘leading 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish educational authorities,’ 
we notice no Catholic name in the Advisory Committee.” 
This is a point well taken and we are hoping that soon 
there may be added to our list a representative of the 
Catholic group. 

The Catholics whom we have approached have all 
favored the idea. One made this comment, which was 
later published: “Your idea of colored stories from the 
Bible is very novel. It should do much in these pagan 
days to keep God before the minds of the people.” 

Picture Stories from the Bible is not offered as an 
adequate substitute for the atmosphere of a religious 
school or religious home. One clergyman has expressed 
its main purpose; he said it was “the greatest thing 
that has come along to reach the Biblically illiterate.” 

M. C. GAINES 
President, 


New York, N. Y. All-American Comics, Inc. 


VOICE FROM THE BLEACHERS 


Eprror: As for me, I’m just a neutral bystander, watch- 
ing with interest what you might call the Turner-Thorn- 
ton-Mother Agatha-Beck controversy. And very readable 
stuff it is, too, say I. 

I know none of them. However, after reading Francis 
B. Thornton’s “swingeing” of Mr. Turner (America, July 


25) in what appears to be classic, superior “graduate 
course” style, may I suggest that the gentleman could 
do with a sense of humor—such as adorns Doran Hur- 
ley’s work, for instance? 

Far be it from me to get mixed up in any such con- 
troversy, but I wondered if Francis B. Thornton of the 
“swingeing” piece is also the author of Critique, which 
appeared on the poetry page in the August 8 issue. If 
so, O my dear sir! 

Incidentally, I find that one of the definitions in the 
dictionary of “to swinge” is: “Obs. To lash (the tail).” 

New York, N. Y. E. H. Grapy 


MAIN CONTESTANT ANSWERS 


Epiror: Mr. Beck’s letter against my case against the 
Case Against Perfection amused me. (cf. AMERICA, July 
4, July 25, August 15.) It was so like the old college 
years with salad-day students chattering away of con- 
trapuntal novels and three-dimensional poetry. What 
any realist, photographic or X-ray, would make of the 
following sentence I do not know: “What he means to 
say (we take it) is that the plot of a novel is the ‘story’ 
—not of course the novel—and that such story (plot) 
should be at least broadly humanizing.” 

On this view, so algebraically stated, any opinion 
couched in simple language would, naturally, seem as 
obvious as an angel on a tombstone. 

I cannot help it that Mr. Beck finds the Labyrinthine 
Ways and Scarlet Sister Mary on the same level. Per- 
haps he has never compared the Labyrinthine Ways 
with The Hound of Heaven or the Wreck of the Deutsch- 
land. Should he do so, and remain the man of good wiil 
I believe he is, he may then find more depth in Green’s 
great opus than can be summed up in the convenient 
tags of those who prate on the novel. The climax of 
Green’s book is not the death of the poor, silly priest, 
but its effect upon the little Mexican boy. When he spat 
upon the ideological Captain and rose in the night to 
welcome a possible new martyr he was, however con- 
fusedly, but seeing into instruments, like God, Who still 
“writes straight with crooked lines.” 

Toronto, Canada. FraNcis B. THORNTON 


{This will be the last exchange of letters on this con- 
troversy.—Editor. ] 


CONCEPT OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


Epiror: The pamphlet entitled Introduction to Catholic 
Action, by Rev. William Ferree, S.M., recently published 
by the Youth Department, N.C.W.C., might well be ac- 
claimed as an important and much-needed contribution 
to our still meager literature on that subject. However, 
the third chapter, “Fundamental Distinctions,” particu- 
larly in the “Notes and Questions,” espouses the so- 
called unitary formula for all official Catholic Action. 
While regretting to take issue with Father Ferree in 
what is otherwise an admirable study, I think it neces- 
sary to point out that “the participation of the laity in 
the apostolate of the hierarchy” does not imply, in the 
minds of the Popes and authoritative commentators on 
Catholic Action, that but a single society is to be man- 
dated by the Bishops to cover the entire scope of their 
apostolic effort. Bishops who desire to utilize more fully 
and give official status to a particular society, skilled in 
one branch of the apostolate, are still free to give man- 
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dates of “Catholic Action” to other organizations for 
other branches of the work, leading to greater efficiency 
in a manner which need not interfere with harmony. 
Societies thus named “Catholic Action” need undergo no 
transformation nor change their purposes and methods, 
for it is these which justified their selection by the 
Bishops. 

The contrary view caused initial difficulties in some 
countries of Europe, and was repudiated by N.C.W.C. in 
the magazine, Catholic Action, for May, 1933. My arti- 
cles in America for July 7 and 14, 1934, and February 8, 
1936, dealt with the positive doctrine and necessary dis- 
tinctions on this point. 

It is to be hoped that future editions of Fr. Ferree’s 
pamphlet will contain a revision of this third chapter, 
and certain traces of this misconception which are to be 
found in later chapters of what is otherwise an excellent 
Introduction to Catholic Action. 

South Norwalk, Conn. JAMES D. LOEFFLER, S.J. 


END OF VERSAILLES' DEBATE 


Epiror: My unknown adversary, H. J. C., in replying 
(Once More, Versailles, AMERICA, August 22) to my let- 
ter of August 15, concerning Versailles and the Fourteen 
Points, maintains that I propound a doctrine which is 
dangerous and paganistic by saying: “What could they 
expect after Brest-Litovsk?” According to his reasoning 
there should be no punishment for any crimes .. . 
doesn’t our Catholic religion teach us that there is a 
just retribution? 

I presume that H. J. C. is also a Catholic, and if so, 
he most likely knows Cardinal Mercier, the “Voice of 
Belgium,” and what His Eminence had to say of the 
Prussian military leaders who occupied Belgium during 
the first World War. There is a repetition of these events 
right now in Belgium and all other occupied countries, 
and people of our Faith receive the same treatment 
within Germany. 

Remember, H. J. C., I’m not condemning the German 
people . . . my indignation is against Prussian Mili- 
tarism. Again I refer to my book, Peace and Bread, 
which shows the injustices inflicted upon the common 
people of Germany by their upper classes and the tragic 
results of social tyranny and injustice. 

If Versailles put such a burden on Germany by paying 
around nine billion dollars, how then could they afford 
to spend way over one hundred billion for rearmament 
for the present war? 

Evanston, III. LuDWIG GREIN 
[The exchange of letters on this subject now comes to 
an end.—Editor.] 


CATHOLIC COMMISSION ON ECONOMICS 


Epitror: May I be permitted to suggest that a Catholic 
movement should be organized to bring about economic 
reform? 

The two great Encyclicals on Capital and Labor em- 
phasize the duty of employers to pay just wages but, 
regardless of good will, such wages cannot be main- 
tained upon a just basis without economic reform. 

The reason is that increasing wages increase the 
costs of production and consequently of selling prices. 
Rising selling prices generally cause wage increases. 
This is a spiraling action nullifying wage increases and 
will continue indefinitely unless its causes are disclosed 
and eliminated. Until this is done the ideal of Encycli- 
cals cannot be achieved. 

There are other causes for the movement of prices; 
an outstanding one is taxation. It is, or should be, clear 
to everyone that scales-of-living must be reduced in time 
of war and consequently that all price rises should not 
be followed by increased wage rates. I hold that wage 
rates can be approximately stabilized on a just basis 
within the meaning of the Encyclicals, but proof of this 
cannot be presented in a letter or in anything short of a 
report by a group of competent people. 


























It has been suggested that the President should ap- 
point “a commission to prepare a plan of war financing 
that will combine taxation with government borrowing 
in a comprehensive program.” Whether he acts upon 
this suggestion or not remains to be seen, but even if he 
does, it does not follow that the plan devised would 
make the maintenance of just wages possible. 

I suggest that, having regard to the two great Encyc- 
licals upon Capital and Labor, a Catholic Committee or 
Commission be set up to deal with the problem. 

New York, N. Y. Haro_tp B. ATKINS 


LETTERS TO EDITORS—ONE WAY 


Epiror: I have read all your Correspondence in the issue 
of August 22, as I have done for all issues through the 
years. But why should anyone who does this report the 
fact to Epworth, Iowa? (cf. We'll Be Hearing from 
You?, America, August 22.) 

Let Father Holub send a return postal to all the 
clergy, and especially to all the seminarians, diocesan 
and Religious, and he may then draw his own definite 
conclusions. 


St. Louis. Mo. SCHOLASTIKOS 


HOPE FOR FRANCE 


Eprtor: Being a native of France, I appreciate very much 
Jacques Maritain’s recent address, “Joan of Arc and the 
Spirit of France.” This is just what we French people 
feel in our hearts. Moreover, being not only a com- 
patriot of the Saint, but having been born in the very 
environs of Domrémy, I cannot help expressing the emo- 
tion I felt on reading the article. 

May Saint Joan, who saved France for the Church in 
liberating her from England’s clutch, and thus prevent- 
ing her from becoming Protestant—may she now inter- 
cede for all who are persecuted and sacrifice even life 
for Holy Mother the Church and the renaissance of 
Christianity. 

Our late Holy Father, Benedict XV, said: “The King- 
dom of France, the Kingdom of Mary will never perish.” 
Also, Cardinal Liénart, the legate of Pius XI, said: 
“France is the Kingdom of Mary; whether one like it 
or not that is the inescapable reality.” How happy the 
French feel and how invincible is their confidence and 
hope in the fact that Lourdes is not under the heel of 
the oppressor. 

Paray-le-Monial, sad to say, is in occupied territory, 
but Christ would not let his Mother be under the infernal 
serpent whose head she crushed. Pope Leo XIII has said 
that Mary will conquer all the enemies of God and all 
heresies. 

May Mary, Queen of France, turn her eyes of mercy 
toward us and “If Mary speak but a word to Jesus in 
her arms, France will be saved.” 


Philadelphia, Penna. Sister SAINT ANNE 


ISOLATIONISM AND DOCTRINE 


Eprror: Now that isolationists are on the run, let me 
quicken their pace by taking a dig at what seems to 
me to be a very dangerous form of that dread disease. 
It is the tendency of moralists to isolate the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ from their discussion of 
modern total warfare. 

Is this doctrine any less a reality for Catholics than 
the natural Law? 


New York, N. Y. J. McN. 


(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of the writers. Though the Editor publishes them, 
he may or may not agree with them; just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, merely tolerates lengthy ones.) 





College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 


COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND B.S. 


Extensive Campus BorpDerRiING ON HupDsON River 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 

















Unusually Extensive 
| Forty minutes from New York. _| 


| GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 


beautiful location. campus. 














College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE ° ou" soutese" 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart ef Mary. Accredited. Libera! 
Arts. Confers B.A., B. National Defense Program Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, Pedagegy, Journalism, Dramatics. 
Directed field trips in all depts. re Special two-year course. 
EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth Ave., N. Y. aris and Rome. Address Secretary. 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY ScHooLs: ‘Witson Park. Tarrytown, MW. Y.; 
Fifth Avenue and 84th Street, New York City. Address Reverend Mother. 
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College of St. Elizabeth 


A Catholic College for Women on the approved list of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Regular art courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher- 
3st music, home economics, science. 
Degrees—B in Commerce and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Catalogue, address the Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women. 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women. Conducted by 

Religious of the Holy Child Jesus. Incorporated under the laws of the 

State of Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts and 

Sciences. Resident and non-resident students. 11 miles from Phila- 

delphia Main Line P. R.R. Fully Accredited. Telephone: Bryn Mawr 14. 
ADDRESS: The REGISTRAR. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 
@ BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees Registered by N. Y. Board of Regents 
Tuition $150 .. Board and room $375 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 
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Mt. St. Mary Academy, Burlington, Vermont 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. RESIDENT and DAY 

SCHOOL—GRADES 1-12. College Preparatory and Commercial 

Courses. Art, Music, Speech. Tuition, Board, Room $300 per year. 
Fully Accredited. Send for P 
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Cardinal Cardinal Fartey Military Academy Military Academy 


ON THE INVITATION OF 
His Excellency, Archbishop Spellman, 


THE ABOVE NAMED 


Residential Military Academy 
will be opened next September 
by the Christian Brothers of Ireland. 


Location: The Morton Estate, 
Rhinecliff-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


Beautiful and extensive grounds and lake. 


Ample facilities for every 
form of athletic exercise. 





Junior and High School Departments 
For further information apply to the 


Registrar: 
CARDINAL FARLEY MILITARY ACADEMY 
Rhinecliff-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
(Phone—Rhinebeck 509-F-21 
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NOTICES Rates Six Cents per 
Word * * Payment with order 


BOOKS: Used, Priced. For Librarians, Collectors, Readers. 
Stock. Reasonably Catalogs free. Pay Invited. 

Lists Solicited. Dauber & Pine Bookshop, 66 yuan 
Avenue, New York. 


JESUIT HOME .9_ow a GENEROUS BENEFAC- 
TORS First Mass in the Little Chapel on Claver Hill—July 12th 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Box 1586, Durham, N 


PRIEST in the Southland, formerly of the New vari Business World, 
needs an old upright typewriter fer stencil work in connection with 
parish and civilian chaplain duties in the army personnel. Father 
er Saint Anthony of Padua Church, Southern Pines, North 
arolina. 


WANTED: A mission church is very much in need of a case for the 
church vestments. Rev. L. A. Devaney, S.J., Sacred Heart Church, 
Bushwood, Maryland. 
CATHOLIC GIRLS’ SCHOOL wants full-time Catholic woman teacher 
who cam teach eny two of following a > small private high 
school in Middle West: French, State refer- 
ences, experience, salary expect Address: Girls’ ‘Shook America, 
70 East 45th Street, io York, N. Y. 




















CATHOLIC LADY wishes position as house-mother or in 
sags ee — references. Mother, America, 70 East Street, 
ew Yor 





RETREATS for Priests. Eight-day closed retreats for Priests only, 
conducted in small groups by the Jesuit Fathers at the site of the 
martyrdom of St. Isaac Jogues. For 1942 Schedule and information 
address Rev. Ellwood F. cFarland, S.J., Director, Sacred Heart 
Retreat House, an —— . 
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Coriation Educotion by Rev. Marie "Barbone S.J., Rome, Italy 

lets by F Walsh; A Call of the 5, Session 0 Ge Sy 

Saviour for the School and the Home; A Plea for Reverence; W: 

of the Hymns of the Devotion; I of the Devotion in 

27 languages. Any of the above ¢ 
above complete, Postbeid, $1 =e. pesteeld She come. 


986 3 4% ph ag New York, N 


WHY not write that story, a novel that has been in your mind 
to write? We will help you give you benefit of our years of experi- 
ence; criticism, re-write, “slanting” for the right market, and sell. 
Mr. Fiske is a former editorial writer on large city daily, feature writer, 
author of accepted fiction, contributor to Catholic magazines, author of 
nationally used textbooks. SEND US YOUR MSS. — or = 
for information. Reasonable rates. 
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Collaboration ting—ever 
Typing. PERSONAL IL LITERARY 
rbury Hall, 164 W. 74th 


assistance to the ambitious writer. 
SERVICE, A. Longfellow Fiske, Director, Ma 
St., New York. Phone: ENdicott 2-6852. 


snes, a Smeg meget Shoes” for men—boys, too. A man’s 
sore. Man ergy are our steady customers—we welcome 
Satromage. 117 Church Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. ¥ 
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PARADE 


CRIME flared up... . In San Jose, California, some un- 
known individual caused traffic congestion by stealing a 
bridge, carting it away on a truck... . On a Reno-to-Los- 
Angeles train, two detectives handcuffed a prisoner to a 
berth, went to sleep. When they awoke, the empty hand- 
cuffs were there, the prisoner was gone. Gone also were 
the detectives’ wallets, guns, cigarettes. . . . In Philadel- 
phia, a man was charged with impersonating six officials, 
to wit: a Board of Health inspector, a city detective, a 
fire marshal, a police inspector, a G-man, a special 
agent. ... When a burglar entered a Hollywood home, 
the husband gave the intruder a book of his wife’s poems 
to read. The robber read half of one poem, then left 
without burglarizing the house. . . . Honesty also flared 
up during the week. .. . In Ohio a farmer advertised in 
vain for farm workers until he decided to insert a truth- 
ful ad, which ran as follows in the local newspaper: 
“Wanted, Married man for farm work; long hours, hard 
work, poor pay.” Eight applicants answered the ad, one 
of whom the farmer hired. . . . Coordinated action was 
observed. . . . In Illinois, a sixteen-year-old boy was 
attacked simultaneously by 250 honey bees. . . . Errors 
appeared. By omitting the word “illegally” from a bill, 
the State legislature made it illegal for members of the 
Kentucky active militia to wear their own uniforms. The 
bill made it a misdemeanor for “any person” to “wear 
the uniform. .. .” 


Forty very, very long years ago, a thirty-five-year-old 
man, after a quarrel with his dead wife’s people, left 
home. His little eight-year-old daughter and seven-year- 
old son were put in an orphanage. ... The son, now 
forty-seven, recently survived several torpedoings at sea 
and had his picture in the newspapers. The father saw 
the photo in the paper—and the father, seventy-five, and 
son, forty-seven, met after a lapse of nearly half a cen- 
tury. Said the son: “I didn’t remember him, but there’s 
a resemblance between us. He said that he has often 
thought of my sister and me and that he never gave up 
hope of a reunion. We talked naturally and there was 
no feeling of strain. My father told me he never married 
again because he always thought of my dead mother. 
It made us both wonderfully happy to meet again after 
all these years.” . . . The girl also figured in the story. 

. She had married. One day in 1928 she disappeared 
and has been listed among the missing for fourteen 
years. .. . She read of the father-son meeting, and wrote 
to them. Soon there were more wondrous reunions— 
father with daughter; brother with sister. . . . The joy 
experienced by these three individuals imparts some 
feeble idea of the blissful reunions which constantly 
take place in Heaven. . . . Ceaselessly there, parents are 
meeting their children after long years of separation... . 


Husbands are meeting wives; brothers are meeting sis- 
ters; sons and daughters are being restored forever to 
their fathers and mothers. . . . We can imagine a son 
saying: “The last time I saw my father was on his 
death-bed forty years ago. You can conjecture what hap- 
piness our meeting brought both of us. We talked nat- 
urally and there was no feeling of strain. .. .” We may 
picture a daughter explaining: “I was the last left on 
earth of a large family. My meeting with my father and 
mother, my brothers and sisters radiated indescribable 
rapture. My mother told me the family had been grad- 
ually reassembling in Heaven until at length I was the 
only one missing. She said they had all been praying 
for me and yearning for my appearance. Now the family 
is reunited once more, never again to be separated.” .. . 


The most wonderful thing about the reunions in Heaven 
is that they will be for keeps. . . . No more sad partings. 
. Never. JOHN A. TOOMEY 











